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WASHINGTON 


Never Again 



The artillery horse has fought his last war. Again and again he has dashed with the guns 
into battle, but man’s brave steed is now to be saved from the horrors of the battlefield and 
replaced by the motor-tractor. See next column 


A GOOD TURN FOR 
MAN’S FRIEND 

HORSES TO BE SAVED 
FROM WAR 

Gallant Creatures Set Free from 
Artillery Service 

ONE MORE HORROR BANISHED 

Another step forward has been taken, 
another advance toward the abolition 
of war. 

Men have not yet resolved to have no 
more killing of each other in quarrels of 
which,- as a rule, they know nothing ; 
but they are making those quarrels less 
disastrous to the animal which, above all 
the rest', deserves to be called the Friend 
of Man—the horse. 

Nothing more pitiful can be imagined 
than the sufferings which service on the 
battlefield inflicts upon horses. Their 
nerves are at all times easily excitable 
and quick to cause'them” fear. When 
they hear shells go screaming overhead, 
when they sec bursts of explosive tearing 
holes in the soil, when, the zip of unseen 
bullets is all about them, they stand 
trembling and almost out of their senses 
with excitement and terror. 

The Gallop Into Action 

What they endure from these un¬ 
known disturbances of their nervous 
system is almost worse than the pain 
they feel when shrapnel scatters among 
them, or they are picked off bj- riflemen, 
or bombardment sets fire to their quarters 
and they perish amid smoke and flame. 
Very often it has happened that teams 
of artillery horses have galloped gamely 
into action, putting all their strength 
into the effort required of them, and 
have then become a mark for the enemy’s 
gunners, and have died miserably a 
dreadful death.. 

From now on British horses are no 
longer to be treated in this way. British 
guns, instead of being drawn by six 
horses, will be attached to tractors, and 
thus be enabled to move more quickly. 

What the Horse Has Done for Man 

Already the motor lias freed the horse 
from service in the transport depart¬ 
ment ; how it is to relieve him from the 
dangers of going into action. When 
this' British example has been .’every¬ 
where followed, one of the very worst 
barbarities of the battlefield' will have 
disappeared. - • 

The horse has been prominent in battle 
pictures since the very earliest recorded 
times. He. took his part 'in spreading 
civilisation wherever conditions allowed 
him to exist. He was a means of travel 
—for a very long time the only means ; 
his aid was needed in the bringing of 
land under cultivation and majdng two 
blades grow' where only one grew before ; 
he carried burdens of every kind, made 
commerce possible. 

Yet men felt little gratitude to the 
creature they found so valuable ; they 
felt little pity or real affection for 


horses. They sent ponies to live in coal¬ 
mines, never seeing the light; they have 
in many countries allowed horses to 
be shamefully ill-treated and over¬ 
worked ; worst of all, they sent them 
into battle with all the shocking conse¬ 
quences \\;e have seen. ■ 

At the beginning of the war in 1914 
one of the most touching sights in the 
French villages—and . elsewdiere, - no 
doubt, though it w r as in France the w'riter 
saw’ it—was the bringing up of-farm 
horses by the peasants'to be taken, if 
they were strong arid young, for military 
purposes. A table would be set in the 
-village .street, two ' officers would be 
sitting at it. From all the surrounding 
country the big, patient, beautiful horses 
would be led in by. men or women with 
sad faces. The officers would look them 
over and either enter them as fit or say 
Take it back home.” 

The fit ones were sent off in strings 
to the nearest military centre, looking 
with puzzled eyes at their new con¬ 
ductors, wondering what had happened 
to break the routine of their lives. The 
others were led off by owners rejoicing 
in their good luck. As one thought of 


the fate in store for many, perhaps all, 
of the gun-teams that were thus being 
made up, one could not but rage at .the 
cruel wickedness of repaying so vilely 
the service man has had from the horse. 

It is good news indeed that a more 
humane system is to be adopted, though 
it was not proposed for its humanity, but 
because it offered a chance to reduce 
expense and make artillery more mobile. 
Whatever the motive, the gain is great. 

If man likes to slay his fellows in 
senseless wars that is his own affair; 
but lie certainly owes it to. his dignity 
and his.chivalry to save the horse from 
such a‘ cruel fate. Picture on this'fa'ge 

FIREPROOF TRAINS 
Splendid Thing Coming 

Whenever a train-w r reck at night is 
described the accounts almost always 
dw’ell upon the horror of the carriages 
catching fire. This adds greatly to the 
danger of railway accidents. 

Now the Great Western Railway 
have begun to build trains without any 
wood in them. They are made of iron 
and steel and are, therefore, fireproof. 


CLUTCHED BY AN 
OCTOPUS 

A SEASHORE STORY 

Kent Lady’s Alarming 
Experience 

TENTACLES FIVE FEET LONG IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

A remarkable story of a Kent lady’s 
experience-while bathing comes from 
St. Tropez. 

It is safe to predict that the boys at 
the famous old school at Tonbridge will 
be eager students of natural history this 
term, and that molluscs in general, and 
octopuses in particular, -will receive 
special attention, for the wife of one of 
their house-masters has had a thrilling 
adventure with one of these creatures. 

This lady, Mrs. Tattershall-Dodd, has 
been holidaying at.. St. Tropez, the 
Mediterranean resort in. South-east 
France, and went bathing with friends. 

Fortress of a Sea Demon 

. The scene was a rocky cove, and there 
Mrs. Tattershall-Dodd, bolder than her 
three companions who had kept close 
in-shore, ventured into deeper water, 
and found herself in the vicinity of 
hidden rocks. Suddenly she felt one of 
her legs tightly . gripped, and, looking 
down into the water, she saw that she 
was in the clutch of an octopus. She 
struggled and raised cries for help, but 
the brute flung a second of bis eight 
arms round her other leg, and she was 
tightly grappled above both knees. She 
had stumbled upon the fortress of a sea 
demon, and was in the grip of the loathly 
lord of that stronghold. 

By the happiest fortune one of her 
companions had a walking-stick with 
her ; she returned to the shore and got 
it, then waded as quickly as possible to 
the assistance of the prisoner. All this 
while the octopus held on with bulldog- 
like determination, the sucker-discs on 
his hideous arms clutching the lady’s 
■flesh as a boy makes a disc of moistened 
leather grip a brick. - 

Battle Under Water 

The rescuer did an admirably wise 
thing. She took a good look down in the 
water at the octopus, located his bright 
eyes, and with all her force thrust at 
them with the metal tip of her stick. 

The attack was too much for the little 
monster. He dropped off, squirted out a 
volume of water from his siphon, shot 
backwards, and disappeared in a camou¬ 
flaging cloud of coloured fluid. . 

Mrs. Tattershall-Dodd, faint and 
horrified, was helped ashore, and later 
two of the party returned to the spot, 
tracked down the assailant, drove him 
out with sticks and killed him. 

Then the body was carried in triumph 
ashore and exhibited in the hotel. The 
span between the tips of the two longest 
tentacles was 64 inches, and its cruel, 
tearing beak would have fitted some 
nightmare bird of prey. 
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PINNACLE OF AFRICA 

UP KILIMANJARO 

The Conquest of a Towering 
Mountain Summit 

WHAT IT WAS LIKE AT THE TOP 

There is magic in names that adven¬ 
turous souls cannot resist. The names 
beckon, and men must go to them. 
Kilimanjaro has bewitched two gallant 
Englishmen to its frozen summit, where 
the African continent lay outspread 
before them. 

The mountain has been climbed before. 
German explorers won the height, after 
elaborate preparations, in 1889, and our 
heroes found their cards there in the 
ice and snow when they set foot on its 
top-most peak. 

The British conquerors of the summit 
were Mr. C. Gillman and Mr. Paul 
Nason, the first a master of many an 
Alpine peak in Switzerland, the second 
an absolute tenderfoot among the 
mountains. He had never climbed any 
height before, yet at his first attempt 
he won his way to the pinnacle of Africa, 
nearly 20,000 feet up in the sky. 

Sleep of a Thousand Years 

The party was more numerous for 
18,000 feet of the way, but the appalling 
tax upon human strength that these 
towering heights impose was unbear¬ 
able to all but these two men. White 
men and natives dropped down ex¬ 
hausted, and left Gillman and Nason to 
struggle with the last and most terrific 
ascent alone. 

Kilimanjaro is a monument to the 
tremendous activity which in ancient 
days split the surface of a great part of 
Africa, thrusting up mountains and 
creating valleys and wide, vast chasms. 

The mountain was then a raging 
volcano ; today it continues the sleep 
which a thousand ages ago descended 
upon it, and ice, smooth as burnished 
steel, takes the place upon the mountain- 
top of the fumes and fury in which 
molten rock once gushed and flowed like 
boiling water. 

Footsteps in the Ice 

That ice, coupled with enormous 
deposits of debris, conspired to make 
the ascent almost impossible. When the 
two were left alone for the culminating 
effort, they found that for every foot 
they advanced they slipped back eight 
inches. In the rarefied air they could 
not fill their lungs with the oxygen they 
required. They suffered from air famine 
and from mountain sickness ; their pulses, 
which should have beaten at the rate of 
72 per minute, were up to 130, and their 
panting breath came at 35 gasps a 
minute, instead of the normal 18. 

• But in- spite of all, they added to their 
task by cutting footsteps in the ice ; they 
hewed a ladder in the mountain’s frigid 
mail; and, after as desperate a climb 
as men ever had, they out-topped the 
cloudy, and toiled to the very crown of 
Kilimanjaro. 

Union Jack on Top of Kilimanjaro 

One rock, so sharp as to resemble a 
gigantic needle, reared itself above the 
ice, and to that they fixed the British 
flag, and then lay down to recover. Finally 
they came down, glissading like chamois 
over the icy shingle which had cost them 
so much effort on the way up. 

The British flag waves at the South 
Pole and high up Everest, the crown of 
Asia. Now it has been added to the peak 
of Africa. It floats on the highest turret 
of the continent, above an ancient 
crater that is now a lake of ice. 

" Coldly on the dead volcano sleeps 
the gleam of dying day,” wrote Tenny¬ 
son. There on Kilimanjaro’s icy brow 
the truth of the poet’s image is realised ; 
in that light flutters an honoured banner, 
reared by the hands of two very gallant 
Englishmen. We cannot see it, but we 
know that it is there, up toward the 
frosty silence of the stars. 


The Children s Newspaper 


NEW AIRSHIP IDEA 

A Sort of Flying Vacuum 

INVENTOR’S WAY OF GETTING 
RID OF DANGEROUS GAS 

While we are still waiting for helium, 
the non-inflammable gas, to be produced 
cheaply enough and in sufficient quantity 
to be used generally in airships, an 
Italian, Signor Vaugean, is striving after 
the same effect in a different way. He 
proposes to overcome the danger of fire, 
ever present in airships when hydrogen 
is used, by having a huge vacuum in the 
place of the usual gas-filled envelope. 

The idea is; a good one, but it is likely 
to be very difficult in carrying out. It 
is proposed to overcome the difficulty 
of the terrific air pressure from outside, 
which would amount to fifteen pounds on 
each square inch of surface, by building 
the equivalent of the airship’s gas-bag in 
three sections, one inside the other. 

Some of the air would be expelled 
from the outer cover, thus lessening the 
pressure on the second section, which, in 
its turn, would have still more air ex¬ 
pelled from it. The inside, or third, 
cover would be made as near a vacuum 
as possible by having its air withdrawn. 
By this means the pressure on the vacuum 
container would be reduced to five pounds 
on each square inch. 

The engines of the proposed new 
airship are another unusual feature, for 
it is proposed to use four 300-li.p. 
motors, each burning heavy oil in place 
of petrol, so that the risk of fire will be 
reduced to a minimum. These motors 
are not only to drive the airship, but are 
also to operate a series of suction pumps, 
which are to withdraw the air from 
between the three sections and also make 
the vacuum in the interior. 


DARING JUMP ON AN 
ENGINE 

Carelessness of Two Boys and 
What Might Have Come of It 
HEROISM WE DO NOT HEAR OF 

Much of the heroism of the world is never 
heard of. Here is an unpublished story, of 
quite recent date, well authenticated, which 
deserves to be widely known, both as a warning 
and as a recognition of heroic conduct. In¬ 
stances of pluck are so common on the rail¬ 
ways that nrany of them, pass without notice. 

Some young boys were lucky enough, 
to be allowed into one of the largest 
locomotive sheds of one of . the largest 
railways, to watch the enginemen getting 
the engines ready to go out. 

When left for a little while they 
clambered into the cab of a big engine 
that was " dead”—that is, had no fire 
in it. There they began turning handles 
and pulling levers for fun. One of 
them pulled the starting lever and 
forgot to push it back. 

A little while later, an engineman came 
with a fireman to start the furnace and 
prepare the engine for its journey, and, 
curiously, neither of them noticed the 
position of the regulator. After some 
time steam was made in the boiler, and 
when this steam had reached a certain 
pressure the engine naturally started 
to move out of the shed of its own accord. 

This was bad enough, but worse might 
easily have followed for a. little way 
from the shed along the line was another 
"dead" engine, with several men 
working at repairs underneath her, and 
none of them noticed the engine coming. 

Suddenly, a man walking alongside 
the line saw the- driverless engine, and 
realised the horror of the accident that 
was threatened. Racing after it, he 
flung himself on the tender, scrambled 
along to the cab, and pulled the engine 
up within a few feet of the other engine. 

But for his presence of mind several 
men would probably have been killed. 


THE LOVELY LARK 

Flooding the Sky with Its 
Music 

THE POET’S VIEW AND THE 
BRICKLAYER’S 

A bricklayer has been fined two pounds at 
Doncaster for shooting skylarks. He had ten 
dead larks in his pocket, and when asked why 
he . shot them he said “ it was a matter of a 
bit of sport and a change of diet.” 

We are moved to quote this picture of our 
English lark from the pen of Elihu Burritt. 

- Take it in all, no bird in either 
hemisphere equals the English lark in 
heart or voice, for both unite to make 
it the sweetest, happiest, the welcomest 
singer that was ever winged like the 
high angels of God’s love. 

On the earth it is timid, silent, and 
bashful, as if not at home, and not sure 
of its right to be there at all. It is rather 
homely withal, having nothing in feather, 
feature, or form to attract notice. It is 
seemingly made to be heard, not seen, 
reversing the old axiom addressed to 
children when getting voicy. 

Its mission is music, and it floods a 
thousand acres of the blue sky with it 
several times a day. Out of that pal¬ 
pitating speck of living joy there wells 
forth a sea of twittering ecstasy upon 
the morning and evening air. 

Singing for Joy 

It does not ascend by gyrations, like 
the eagle or birds of prey ; it mounts 
up like a human aspiration ; it seems 
to spread out its wings, and to be lifted 
straight upwards out of sight by the 
afflatus of its own happy heart. To 
pour out this in undulating, rivulets of 
rhapsody is, apparently, the only motive 
of its ascension. This it is that hath 
made it so loved of all generations. 

It is .the singing angel of man’s 
nearest heaven, whose vital breath is 
music. It goes up over the roof-trees of 
the rural hamlet on the wings of its 
song, as if to train the human soul to 
flights heavenward. Never did the 
Creator put a voice of such volume into 
so small a living thing. It is a marvel, 
almost a miracle. In a still hour you 
can hear it at nearly a mile's distance. 

When its form is lost in the hazy lace- 
work of the sun’s rays above, it pours 
down upon you all the thrilling semi¬ 
tones of its song as distinctly as if it 
were warbling to you in your window. 

And it is this creature, “ almost a miracle,” 
that a bricklayer shoots for a bit of sport 
and eats for his supper! 

TALKING RESERVOIR 

Sending Its News by Gramo¬ 
phone 

The rise or fall of water in huge 
reservoirs and tanks is now being ascer¬ 
tained by a new applicance with which 
the height of the water at certain levels 
can be made to switch on gramophone 
records at corresponding positions, and 
the engineer in charge can “ ring up ” 
the reservoir by telephone and find out 
what the water level is. 

When empty, the float operating the 
record lowers a needle on to it in a 
position ’where the gramophone says 
" empty.” There are two hundred 
circular " tunes ” on the record, saying 
first of all " empty,”, then “ one,” 
then "one-half"-—meaning one and a 
half feet of water—and so on up to 
100 feet. 

When the engineer rings up the 
reservoir, the gramophone is automatic¬ 
ally set in action, and repeats the 
height eight times, so that no mistake 
can be made. 


February IS, 1922 

HIS WORDS LIVE 
AFTER HIM 

GREAT MAN REMEMBERS 
HIS TEACHER 

What Lord Bryce Said About 
Arguing with People 

PASS IT ON 

A C.N. correspondent who knew Lord Bryce 
sends us this memory of that noble man. 

In the autumn of 19x4 I went out to 
America with a mission. That mission 
was to persuade influential Americans of 
their duty—not to fight Germany, but 
to condemn her outrageous challenge to 
the world’s peace. 

Before leaving England I called upon 
Lord Bryce, a neighbour of mine in 
Sussex. He seemed to me then very old ; 
to a child he must have looked like the 
figure of Father Time; yet his eyes 
kindled with youthfulness under their 
bushy brows, and out of his bearded lips 
proceeded a voice as vigorous as a drill- 
sergeant’s. One felt behind the ex¬ 
terior of this venerable and withered 
scholar the steel-like will of the dauntless 
mountaineer. 

This is what he said to me : " You 

will find people over there ready to argue 
with you on every conceivable point of 
diplomacy. They will say to you that 
England is fighting for her own selfish 
interests. Some may even argue that 
England is responsible for the war. Take 
my advice. Refuse to argue with them. 
Our case is this: We were pledged to 
protect Belgium from invasion. So was 
Germany. Gennany broke her word. 
Were we to do the same ? As an 
honourable nation could we have broken 
our pledged word when Germany crossed- 
the Belgian frontier ? Stick to that 
point. Refuse to discuss any other.” 

Back to a Class-Room 

His face suddenly broke into a quite 
boyish smile. " Good heavens ! ” he 
exclaimed, in his rich Irish brogue, 
“ how many years does this advice I 
am giving you carry me back ? 

" It carries me right back to a class¬ 
room. I see the teacher before me now. 
He stands there addressing his class of 
boys, and what he tells us is this—once 
you have got a good argument for a 
course of action, one good and sufficient 
argument, never look for a second ; a 
second would only weaken the first. 

" Isn’t that exactly what I am saying 
to you now after all these years ? The 
advice of that old teacher has come back 
to me! One good argument is enough. 
It is sound advice, isn’t it ? Is it not a 
bit of advice that deserves to travel 
down the ages ? Well, take it with you 
across the Atlantic.” 

I did take it; I found it useful and 
effective there ; and now I pass it on to 
the C.N., with its host of readers building 
up the mind that will rule the world 
in the coming generation. 

FIRESIDE GEOLOGY 
Clever Idea of Boy Scouts 

The Boy Scouts of Evanston, in 
America, have built at their head¬ 
quarters a wonderful rock fireplace 
enabling them, while sitting round the 
fire, to have a series of practical lessons 
in geology and physiography. 

At the base of this fireplace are 
arranged in layers different kinds of 
rocks forming the earth’s crust, and 
these are in their relative positions 
as they appear in the strata. At the 
top 'of the fireplace are many different 
kinds of ore, together with models of a 
lake bed and the bed of a river. 

The fireplace is very ornamental and 
attractive, and the arrangement is 
strictly scientific. As the boys sit round 
the fire, science experts give them talks 
on geological subjects, illustrating their 
remarks by pointing to the various rocks 
appearing in the fireplace. 
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REIGN OF REASON 

GREAT STEP TOWARD IT 

Opening Day of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice 

FIRST ACT OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

The formal opening of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at flic 
Plague is one of the greatest steps toward 
the world’s future happiness that has 
ever been taken. 

The Hague is the right place for the 
sitting of this Court, for it was in Hol¬ 
land that Hugo Grotius first impressed 
upon the minds of men the need for 
laws binding on all nations. It was in 
1625 that he published the book on 
which international 1 aw is based. 

A great collection of international 
laws was in existence before the war 
burst on the world in 1014 and Germany 
began, by the supposed right of might, 
to tear up any and all laws binding 
between nations if they’ seemed to im¬ 
pede her path to victory’. 

Court for AH Mankind 

What was not in existence to make 
international law effective was a Court 
where, by the will and command of all 
the world, disputes between nations 
could be tried under the serene and 
binding spirit of justice. 

That Court has now’ been established, 
and all the best legal minds of all the 
nations are being called on to act. as 
judges, and to carry out laws that will 
peacefully settle all disputes, and add 
to the list of existing laws any more that 
may be needed. 

The establishment of this Court for 
all mankind is an act of the.League of 
Nations, the greatest act that it has so 
far achieved. 

At present there is no power to com¬ 
pel every nation to submit legal points 
of dispute to the Court, but countries 
that are members of the League of 
Nations are pledged to put themselves 
under the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Men of High Distinction 

The countries which are supplying 
judges to the Court are Great Britain, 
Spain, Italy’, Brazil, Cuba, Switzerland, 
Holland, the-United States, Denmark, 
Japan, and France, while Norway, 
Rumania, China, and Jugo-Slavia arc 
providing deputy-judges to take the 
places of those who may’ not be able to 
act. All these judges are men of very 
high distinction in the lands from which 
they* come. 

Here, then, the world is provided 
with a tribunal that will consider any 
questions of international dispute in 
the calm, unbiassed, dignified spirit of 
the law, with the eyes of all mankind 
upon them to preserve in them a mind of 
strict impartiality*. 

So at last, by general assent, the 
reign of - reason, acting on fixed and 
known principles of universally ad¬ 
mitted right, will have begun. It is a 
great step in advance of anything that 
has been arranged before, and will be 
welcomed by the wdrole world with 
gratitude and hope. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects" of interest. 
Four Queen Anne silver candlesticks . £119 
A Worcester dessert service . . . £115 

A George I silver teapot .... £98 

A canary and cage.£91 

1st edition of Defoe’s “Moll Flanders ” £S0 
1st edition of Goldsmith’s'" Traveller ” £20 
A pair of small bronze dragons . £13 

A Lama’s throne . . , ... £to 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER GOES TO WORK 



The Wolf Rock Lighthouse Rising Out of the Treacherous Breakers 



The Keeper Leaves the Boat for the Lighthouse 



Hauling the Keeper up to the Wolf Rock 


Relieving the keepers of the lonely Wolf Rock Lighthouse, situated in treacherous seas 
about 16 miles beyond Land’s End, is a very dangerous business at this time of year. 
As can be seen from these pictures, the men have to be swung on to the rock from the boat 
by a rope, and if the weather is stormy the risk to life is great 


A TOWN CHANGES 
ITS BUSINESS 

TURNING DRINK INTO 
FOOD 

Remarkable Transformation ol 
Factories in America 
RUIN PROPHECIES THAT FAILED 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

We have already* shown in these 
pages how, when armament factories 
are closed down, they* can be readily 
and rapidly converted into peace fac¬ 
tories, so that the very work-places 
which once made the instruments of 
death can be changed into factories of 
useful instruments of peace. 

It is sometimes thought that if Britain 
ceased to drink so much beer and spirits, 
and if breweries and distilleries had, 
therefore, to cease turning out so much 
of these liquors, there would be distress 
and imcmploy’mcnt among the people 
dependent on these trades. This is not 
so, and there come remarkable examples 
of the fact from America. 

Buying More Goods 

Just as in the case of the arm¬ 
ament work's, fresh and better employ¬ 
ment can soon be found for displaced 
workers in any trade. Everybody* 
will be glad to know this, because 
nobody desires innocent people to suffer 
when any* good change is made. 

In America, where the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks have been 
made illegal, it is found that the closing 
clown of drink factories actually causes 
more employment and additional pros¬ 
perity. If people do not spend their 
money on drink they spend it on boots 
and food and books and papers, and a 
hundred other things. 

This is well illustrated by the case 
of a town in the State of Illinois with 
the curious name of Peoria. Before 
Prohibition, Peoria boasted of being the 
greatest whisky town in the world. 

Peoria was situated in flic very centre 
of a splendid corn area, with whisky 
distilleries so big that they had a ca¬ 
pacity of grinding 42,000 bushels of 
grain every day* for whisky making. 

A Great Push Forward 

Imagine, then, what the business men 
of Peoria, and the farmers who supplied 
the 42,000 bushels of corn a day, 
thought erf the coming of Prohibition. 
Many of them felt sure that they would 
suffer severely. Ruin was freely pro¬ 
phesied for Peoria. 

Very different were the actual results. 
The great change, instead of ruining 
Peoria, gave the town a great push for¬ 
ward. The Peoria Bank Clearing House 
increased its clearings of cheques from 
249 million dollars in 1918 to 281 million 
dollars iu 1920. 

The thirteen big distilleries of the 
town turned themselves from making 
drink into making food. A great com¬ 
pany was formed to take over the dis¬ 
tilleries, and it spent about five million 
dollars in installing plant to make all 
sorts of food for men and animals. 

New Trades for Old 

The products include sugar, corn 
syrup and corn oils, many kinds of pre¬ 
serves, ’yeast, white vinegar, wheaten 
flour, and so on. The secretary of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce states 
that “ the concerns occupying the old 
distilling and brewing plants employ 
more men, and more money is involved 
than in the old days.'' 

Even the old drinking saloons are all 
put to good use. Some of them sell 
ice-cream sodas ; others are turned into 
business offices, shops, or private houses. 

Similar stories come from Louisville, 
another great distillery* town in Ken¬ 
tucky, and from Cincinnati, in the State 
of Ohio, where they used to brew beer 
.in enormous quantities.. A photograph- 
has reached us from Cincinnati of the 
superintendent of the workhouse locking 
the door of that institution jor the last 
time because it is no longer needed. 
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END OF THE GREAT 
DROUGHT 

A WELCOME WET MONTH 

A Schoolboy and the Rainiest 
Day in England 

VILLAGE RECORD IN SOMERSET 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

The records of rainfall during January 
•1922 show that the month has been 
wet all over the South of England. In 
places more than five inches of rain 
have been measured. 

This was the first really wet month 
in the district for a year, and brought 
the .first definite relief from the great 
drought. Although rainfall at mid¬ 
winter does more to increase under¬ 
ground water supplies than rain at any 
other season, it will probably be a long 
time before the effect of the drought is 
no longer felt, for wells will rise very 
slowly unless very wet weather con¬ 
tinues for some time to come. 

Danger of a Water-Famine 

This is because the interstices of the 
chalk and greensand, which form 
reservoirs for underground water, are 
practically dry and must be filled up 
before they can discharge any water 
into the wells. As nearly all the water 
used in the South-East of England is 
drawn from wells, it will be a good 
while before we shall be quite out of 
danger of a water-famine. 

The records of rainfall for 1921 have 
now been collected, and we are able to 
say something more of the severity of 
the drought, probably the most remark¬ 
able visitation of the kind that this part 
of England has experienced for hundreds 
pf years. In Kent the rainfall of the 
year was less than half what it usually 
is; and the amounts were one-third 
short nearly everywhere in England. 

In Paris, where the drought was as 
bad as anywhere in England, the total 
rainfall was less than 11 inches. The 
lowest fall measured in any previous 
year was just under 18 inches. 

In one or two places in the East of 
England the whole year’s rainfall did not 
amount to more than about 10 inches. 

Boy’s Work for Science 

We get an interesting case of extremes 
meeting when we turn back from the 
record of this very dry year to that of the 
wettest day ever recorded in England. 
This was June 28, 1917, at Bruton, 
in Somerset, when during a terrible 
rainstorm which caused disastrous floods 
as much as nine and a half inches of rain 
fell in one night. Thus we may say 
that as much rain fell on that occasion 
in twelve hours as fell in places last year 
in twelve months. 

The measurement of the great rain at 
Bruton in 1917 is the most remarkable 
rain record of its kind for this country, 
and the credit for making the reading 
belongs to a school-boy. The rain 
gauge was kept in the grounds of 
Sexey’s School, and after the rain had 
stopped the boy whose duty it was 
to measure it was so careful that he 
enabled this wonderful rainfall to be 
placed on record with great exactness. 

SEALED CASKET 
Nothing Worth While, After All 

Fifty years ago an Austrian poet and 
dramatist died. After his funeral a 
casket was found among his property, 
with an inscription saying that it was 
not to be opened till 1922. - 

But when the burgomaster of 
Vienna broke the seals and opened the 
packet all that came to light was a 
bundle of old love-letters, which are now 
of no interest to anybody and which 
the poet would have been wiser to burn. 

Seldom has a bequest of this kind 
turned out to have anything of value 
or interest in it. It is usually a desire 
to be talked about which induces people 
to leave mysterious packets behind them. 


A LIGHT IN THE NIGHT 

The Roar of a Storm at Sea 

AND THE NEWS THAT CAME 
IN THE MORNING 

By a South Coast Correspondent 

I looked from my window the other 
night and saw a green light tossing on 
the waves at the entrance to our bay. 

The wind was shaking the house. I 
could feel the timbers trembling under 
my feet, while the window seemed , as if 
it would be blown into my face. The 
roar in the chimney was like a motor- 
lorry thundering by. And through it all 
came the deep clangour of the sea. 

Poor ship, out in the dreadful storm ! 
Would the coastguards see it- ? Would 
it be dashed against the rocks, or hurled 
like a cork against the cliffs ? 

Sometimes the light disappeared. I 
looked, expecting to see the red light 
show up in the darkness, but ahvays it 
was the green light that flickered into 
vision after these disappearances. 

Wrecked on a Wreck 

It came nearer and nearer to the 
shore, so that at last I could bear it 
no longer. I ran downstairs, put on an 
oilskin, and faced the tempest. It was 
impossible to keep my eyes open, almost 
impossible to breathe, difficult to make 
my way against the hurricane. . 

I reached the end of our garden, 
grabbed a support, and leaned far over 
the cliff, looking down on the sea. 

In less than half an hour the green 
light was driven on the sands a quarter 
of a mile distant froth our garden. I 
made my way back to the house, and was 
ordered to bed ! • 

The next morning the light was still 
shining. It was the light of a huge buoy 
which had been torn away from its 
moorings by the gale. I hurried down 
to the sands to inspect it. On its side 
was painted the single word Wreck. 

Next day we heard that a vessel had 
been wrecked on the wreck which this 
buoy had marked ever since the war. 

DIARY OF NAPOLEON’S 
T i M E 

A Second Pepys ? 

All the world knows Pepys’ Diary, 
covering the period of the Restoration, 
and Joseph Farington, whose diary the 
Morning Post has discovered, may 
become as popular as a chronicler of the 
Napoleon epoch. 

- He knew almost every eminent man 
or woman of his time, and gives vivid 
descriptions of the leaders of the French 
Revolution—Marat, Brissot’, and Mira- 
beau. He gives us Josephine’s opinion 
of Napoleon, as expressed to an English 
lady of the time. He tells us of Wel¬ 
lington and Blucher, Nelson and Hood. 

We have the King’s comment on the 
writing of Chatham, and sidelights on 
the trial of Warren Hastings. We have 
the famous Lord Chesterfield’s views on 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and Wordsworth's 
opinion of Scott. We have Byron and 
Boswell, and an interesting account of 
Burns, whom the diarist met at a 
dinner-party, and of whom he says: 
“ He is not acquainted with the Latin 
language. His general appearance is 
that of a tradesman or mechanic.” 

Farington records the growing genius 
of the artists Turner and Constable, and 
a wealth of history concerning the inner 
workings of the Royal Academy. 

Altogether this new diary is a most 
interesting guide to a knowledge of 
many of the men who made our history 
from 1793, the date on which the diary 
begins, till 1S21, when Farington died. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
LOST GLORY 
Terraces that Disappeared 
in a Night 

DRAINING A LAKE FOR SCENERY 

During the eruption of Mount Tara- 
wera in 1886 New Zealand lost one of her 
most beautiful pieces of scenery, the 
famous Pink and White Terraces. After 
being lost to sight for over 30 years it 
is possible that, with the draining of a 
lake, the terraces will now be restored 
as one of the natural spectacles of New 
Zealand. 

The Pink and White Terraces, com¬ 
posed of a wonderfully-coloured flinty 
deposit, were situated on the shores of 
Lake Rotomahana, a region noted for 
its hot springs. -Large numbers of 
people visited the terraces each year, 
and soon they became world-famous. 

The morning after the eruption of 
Mount Tarawera, a volcano 16 miles 
away from the lake, the terraces were 
“ missing ” ; they had completely dis¬ 
appeared. It was then thought they 
were destroyed, but today it is believed 
that, they are lying submerged under 
the waters of Lake Rotomahana. 

The draining of the lake will very 
soon prove whether this theory is right 
or wrong. Picture on page 12 

RE-BUILDING A CITY 
Bringing Good Out of Evil 

The terrible explosion four years ago 
in Halifax Harbour, Nova Scotia, which 
killed 1600 people, injured 6000, 
destroyed 1600 buildings, damaged 
12,000 other buildings within a radius of 
16 miles, and caused a loss of £5,000,000, 
is now proving in some respects a bless¬ 
ing, though no present advantages can 
balance the sufferings caused by the 
catastrophe. 

The relief grants by the British and 
Canadian Governments, with subscrip¬ 
tions from private people,have amounted 
to nearly £6,000,000, and the demolished 
city is now being re-built on an improved 
plan that will give greater convenience, 
accommodation, and attractiveness. 

A general scheme has been drawn up 
that will suit the requirements of the 
city for business, for residence, and for 
recreation, and when the memory of 
the calamity lias passed away Halifax 
will fed that she has reaped some 
measure of benefit from a most appalling 
disaster—as London did from her great 
fire in 1666. 


TORTOISE’S MILE WALK 
A Professor’s Experiment 

A professor at Wisconsin University in 
America has been playing a jolly game 
with tortoises. He has discovered , by 
letting loose 166 tortoises all labelled, 
that a tortoise takes four years all but a 
few days to cover a distance of one mile. 

The professor also noticed that in a 
period of five months the 166 tortoises 
went a distance of 115 yards, thus 
making their average speed about two 
feet in one day. 

Travelling at that rate, a tortoise 
starting from London would take nearly 
a century to reach Edinburgh. 

USING THE SUN’S RAYS 
Natural Heat for a House 

We published some time ago the story 
of an experiment in cooking by sunlight 
in California, and a traveller who was 
staying with friends in Pasadena in 1913 
now writes that the house was fitted 
with an apparatus for heating water by 
sunlight. 

The installation was in the roof, and 
the rays of the sun were directed on to 
it through a plate-glass skylight. 

It produced hot water in abundance, 
and was the only'source of supply the 
family possessed. 


THE HAPPY PEOPLE 
OF TIBET 

HOUSES WITHOUT BEDS 
OR CHAIRS 

Five Days at the Theatre to 
See One Play 

DALAI LAMA’S GARDEN 

Tibet has for a very long time kept up 
its reputation as . a mystery land, and 
Lhasa, its capital, that of a “ forbidden 
city ” ; but the ban upon strangers has 
been removed and the mystery dissipated. 

Two Englishmen who have lived there 
for twelve months. Sir Charles Bell and 
Colonel Kennedy, officials of the Indian 
Government, have brought back most 
interesting accounts of the habits of the 
Tibetans in their homes. ■ 

These people, akin to the Chinese, 
have no beds in their houses and no 
chairs. They sit on the floor to eat; 
the food is put on little stools. At 
night they unroll large cushions on the 
floor, lie down on them, and, wrap 
them round their bodies. Thus they keep 
quite warm, even though the intense 
cold of their winter is not kept out by 
glass in their windows. They do not use 
glass at all, but hang over the openings 
pieces of cloth through which the wind 
whistles, and which let in the frosty air; 
They are a hardy race... 

Land with No Fire Brigade 

They are able to bear a great deal, 
also, in the way of amusement; some* 
times their plays last for five days. 

In Lhasa there is an opening for fire¬ 
men. The Tibetans have no fire brigade 
service, perhaps because their houses are 
built of stone, and they are seldom 
burned down because there is so little 
in them to catch fire. 

The Dalai Lama, who is the head of 
the Buddhist religion in Tibet, lias a 
beautiful garden in which he walks and 
sits and meditates, on religious , and 
political affairs. Among the flowers and 
blossoming trees hundreds of canaries 
sing—not in cages ; friendly stags wander 
about cropping the grass, knowing they 
will not be cruelly hunted ; pheasants 
walk and fly without fear of being shot. 

A little earthly paradise this garden 
in far-away Tibet. 


NELLIE BLY 

A Notable Journey Round the 
World 

Miss Nellie Bly has passed away in 
America. Few of us have heard of her, 
but she was much talked about once. 

Her real name was Elizabeth Coch¬ 
rane, and she was the daughter of a 
county court judge in Pennsylvania. 
She became a journalist in Pittsburg, 
and soon arrived at the office of a New 
York paper, on which she made her name. 

The thing she did which gave her a 
great reputation for a time was to beat 
the famous feat accomplished by the 
hero of Jules Verne in his.story Around 
the World in Eighty Days. Miss Bly 
determined to beat this trip, and she 
rounded the . world as a journalist, 
describing her experiences on the way, 
in seventy-two days, six hours, eleven 
minutes, fourteen seconds. 

CArTaND AEROPLANE 
Motor for Road and Sky 

A Frenchman, Monsieur Tampier, has 
invented an aeroplane that can be turned 
into a motor-car. 

The machine looks like any othei 
plane, but is provided with a double 
engine—a 300 horse-power engine for 
the air and a smaller one for the road. 

The transformation from car'to plane, 
or from plane to car, takes but half an 
hour, the only thing to be done being 
to fold or unfold the wings along the 
body. It is claimed that recent experi¬ 
ments at Buc, near Paris have been 
very successful. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Terrific snowstorms W« occurred 
%£ inU.SA^nd at Washington drifts 
££ w ere 15 feet deep 

Equator—the middled 
Hnerpund the globe 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon in February 


's^tWnUSi^ 


The Hot Belt Round the Earth 

This map shows the Hot Belt for 
February. During this month 
all the areas between the two 
wavy lines have a temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. 


/? 

Australia has found a tasmawia\ 

f ew wau ofgeHing oil ^•v.-.y.y.-.v. 
rom shite. T^e mountain shale 
beds are pierced and set on fire 
and this releases the oil which is 
made to flow into reservoirs •:£& 



PLUCKY OTTERS 

Defending Their Young from 
Death 

A PITIFUL THING TO DO 

In a little river near Barmouth a 
man has wantonly killed a young otter. 
There were two of these helpless little 
creatures in the stream, and the man 
was trying to kill one of them when the 
father and mother appeared and did 
their best to save their little ones. 

They attacked the man vigorously 
and compelled him to run, though not 
before he had managed to kill one of the 
young otters. The brave defence of their 
offspring by the parents came too late. 

When will every one have learned that 
it is barbarous and stupid to try to 
kill every unfamiliar wild creature ? 
Such beautiful creatures as otters 
especially deserve our protection. They 
do eat fish, it is true, but that is because 
fish is their natural diet, and they only 
eat when they are hungry, as we do 


WATCHER ON A LONELY 
ISLAND 

Thirty-three Summers with 
the Birds 

On the Shetland Islands there are 
vast numbers of birds which, if they 
were not protected, would be killed off 
by those who are greedy for their eggs 
and their skins. Whole species might 
become extinct. 

On one island the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds keeps a watcher 
for half the year during the period of 
danger. He lives in a little hut, facing 
the Atlantic gales, and here he has 
spent his summers for 33 years. 

It is his love for the birds which has 
helped Mr. Edwardson through these 
long seasons of exile. The birds crowd 
round the door of his hut to be fed. 

He has the companionship .of His 
friends, and lie has the satisfaction of 
knowing that, by reason of his watching, 
they are increasing in number. 


A MAN WHO GAVE HIS LIFE 
Boy’s Brave Dash Through 
Steam 

On a steam trawler in the ’ Scottish 
harbour of Buckie a boiler burst. 

There was a fierce escape of deadly 
steam. Two men were trapped in a 
corridor from which they could escape 
only by rushing through the steam. 

One of them, named George Merson, 
made a dash, reached the open air, and, 
was safe; but when he looked back he 
saw his mate still imprisoned, and, 
without a thought of the danger to him¬ 
self, he ran back to rescue him. 

He did not succeed, for before he could 
get through the steam this heroic man 
fell unconscious and was scalded to 
death. But to his fine deed of heroism 
succeeded another. A boy of seventeen 
saw him fall, and instantly followed 
his example, plunged into the scalding 
steam, and dragged him out. 

It was too late to save his life, but the 
boy deserves none the less credit for 
his self-sacrifice. Were not these two 
splendid acts of love and courage ? 

TRY, TRY, TRY AGAIN 
Down a Northumberland Mine 

The Royal Humane Society has 
awarded its silver medal to James 
Brannon, a hewer in the Hall Pit, 
Nethertoil Colliery, Northumberland. 

One morning there was an outburst 
of gas, and a deputy who went into 
it became unconscious. Three hewers 
who were near tried to get him out, but 
were unsuccessful. 

Then they thought of a man Brannon, 
working in a place near by, a man of 
great strength and known reliance. He 
went forward into the gas, but searched 
the wrong part of the pit. 

He returned, and after some time 
tried again ; but again with no result. 
On the third attempt, however, on 
coming to the branch roads, he sat down 
until he heard the deputy moaning in the 
left-hand road; seizing him by the 
feet he dragged him to safety, and then 
himself collapsed. 


A GREAT ASTRONOMER 
Sir William Christie’s Work at 
Greenwich 

News has reached British astronomers 
that Sir W. H. M. Christie has died at sea. 

This remarkable man was Astronomer 
Royal for thirty years, from 1881 to 1910, 
and under his leadership British astro¬ 
nomy advanced by great strides. 

After a brilliant university career, Mr. 
Christie was appointed chief • assistant 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
and later on became Astronomer Royal. 

It was soon obvious that Mr. Christie 
was not going to let the grass grow under 
his feet at Greenwich, and among his 
first improvements was an alteration of 
the transit-circle, the . Observatory’s 
most important instrument, with a view 
to enlarging its field of usefulness. 

Christie then made arrangements for 
improving the methods by which the sun 
is photographed daily, and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that now, with collaboration 
from two observatories in the Empire, 
never a day goes by without the taking 
of a large-scale photograph of the sun. 


THE CARPENTER AND HIS KINGDOM 

A book which will find its way into 
many C.N. homes has just been written 
by Dr, Alexander Irvine and published 
by Messrs. Collins at 7s. Od. It is called 
“ The Carpenter and His Kingdom.” 

This most original book gives us a 
fresh and very readable account of the 
life of Jesus, and seeks to make His 
teaching plain to all. It is an admirable 
aim, admirably carried out. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Chihuahua . . . Che-wah-wah 

Cincinnati . . . Sin-sin-nah-tec 

Hague.Hayg 

Kilimanjaro . . Kil-Crmahn-jah-ro 

Pasadena , , . , Pas-ali-de-nah 

Pepys .Peeps 


THE SIGHTS OF MONTE 
CARLO 

Sham Sportsmen on the Green 
THE PIGEON-TORTURERS 

Letters continue to appear in The Times 
from people who turn with a shudder from the 
cruelties practised before the eyes of all on 
the little green at Monte Carlo, where a small 
gang of rich pleasure-hunters enjoy themselves 
by shooting captive pigeons. The following 
is from a letter of an ex-county court judge. 

It is now alleged that the pigeons 
shot are not taken from the tame flock 
which circulates over and about the 
Casino, and is daily fed by visitors, but 
are wild pigeons brought from a distance. 
Personally, I do not believe this. 
Nevertheless, assuming it to be true, 
the cruelty is hardly lessened in degree. 

The pigeon is shut up in a small 
square box, forming externally a cube 
of about fourteen inches. The bird is, 
presumably, in darkness. The lid of the 
box is then raised, and the pigeon 
usually at once rises to a height of about 
five feet above the box. It is clearly 
dazed by the sudden access of light and 
apparent freedom. You see the poor 
little thing moving its head and trying 
to get its bearings for flight. At this 
moment, when the bird is practically 
stationary and still in a half-dazed 
condition, the brave “ sportsman ” fires, 
often from a distance not greater than a 
cricket pitch. 

In the circumstances, is it any wonder 
that humane British people are keeping 
away, and that Monte Carlo, according 
to the shop and hotel keepers, is having 
a bad season ? 

May I again repeat my appeal to 
British and Americans not to come to 
Monte Carlo until its Casino authorities 
cease to flout the ordinary feelings of 
humanity ? 
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Harrow Storms the Bastille 

t is coining at last, the ideal 

of Thomas Carlyle. 

He cried out to prosperous 
people to realise their privileges, 
to descend into the pit of suffer¬ 
ing, to take evil by the throat, 
to lead captives from captivity. 

His idea was that the sons of 
the rich should make themselves 
the captains of the poor, and 
lead them to a nobler city. The 
town of Christchurch, in New 
Zealand, is the result of a Chris¬ 
tian mission. Oxford House, in 
Whitechapel, is the result of 
Christian sympathy. And now 
we have Public School missions 
planted down in some of the 
worst of London slums, while 
educational societies are sending 
brilliant men from universities 
to teach in the congested districts 
of industrial cities. 

Here is a story to show us 
what can be done by schoolboys. 
For many years Harrow has 
supported a mission at Latimer 
Road, in Hammersmith. At first 
it visited the poor and tried to 
get them to go to church. Now 
it is doing much more than that, 
it is attacking the conditions 
which make it hard, almost 
impossible, for so many of those 
poor people to bother their heads 
about anything except fighting 
death and starvation. 

Harrovians past and present 
have conducted a survey of 
that frightful neighbourhood. 
They find that 12,000 people are 
crammed into 500 houses, and 
some of those houses would be 
a scandal in Tibet. The Medical 
Officers of Kensington and Ham¬ 
mersmith have joined in with 
this hue and cry of intrepid 
Harrovians, and there is such a 
wind blowing now through those 
dull streets as has not been 
known since they were first built. 
We hear of an unusual outbreak 
of repairs, and scandalous cases 
of neglect made good. 

What one school can do in one. 
neighbourhood other schools can 
do all over London. The more 
the story of the Harrow Survey 
is spread abroad, the more our 
schools should be encouraged to 
take up the manly work of moral 
and social leadership. This work 
should be taught. 

We hear of a society at St. 
Paul’s School known as the Smees. 
A former master, Mr. Smee, is 
responsible for the name. The 
Smees visit factories and discuss 
industrial conditions. They make 
things. They encourage inven¬ 
tions and science. They are fitting 
themselves for leadership. 

It is all admirable. Little 
Treasure Island is the finest play¬ 
ing-field or workshop in the world, 
but she wants captains, and we 
would have the sons of the rich 
taught every day that there is no 
game to compare with the storm¬ 
ing of these Bastilles of Greed 
and setting the captives free. 


The Singer at Heaven’s Gate 

sort of man has been fined two 
pounds for shooting skylarks to eat. 

It does not seem enough. He 
should have been set up in some high 
place, this greedy creature with ten 
dead larks in his pocket, and made to 
do penance before the children of the 
world for robbing them of this glory 
of the earth, this singer at Heaven’s 
gate, this lovely thing of life and 
music and beauty. Two pounds ! It 
certainly is not enough. 

© 



Out of the Rubbish Heap of War has grown 
the Washington Treaty of Peace, which has 
how been formally ratified by the Conference. 


See page 7 
© 

Give a Dog a Good Name 

'pirn other day a boy of eight stood in 
the witness box of the King’s Bench 
Division, confronting the majesty of 
the Law. He was the plaintiff. 

How Charles Dickens would have 
loved this case ! The infant plaintiff 
said that November 24, 1920, was his 
birthday. He was given a box of 
crackers. One cracker contained a 
whistle. He. put the whistle in his 
mouth and — swallowed it! The 
wnistle did not agree with him. A 
doctor had to be called in. The 
whistle was a bird-warbler. 

He evidently made a great im¬ 
pression on the judge, who said he was 
satisfied there was no negligence in 
allowing “ this sharp little fellow ” to 
have the cracker on his birthday. So 
the plaintiff lost his case, but left the 
court with a heightened reputation. 

Who knows that Mr. Justice Roche’s 
testimonial may not be the making of 
this sharp little fellow ? Give a dog a 
good name, and he will strain every 
muscle to live up to it. Besides, a 
boy who will swallow a bird-warbler 
should easily rise to be an eagle. 

© 

England to Her Statesmen 

By Peter Puck 

Caid England, in tones of virility, 
j On hearing her need for stability : 
> “ Well, the best . Coalition 

To ensure that position 
Is one of Brave Acts and Humility.” 


Cheaper Than Battleships 

goMEBODY has been calculating that 
all the missionary work carried 
on by America, reaching into 16 
countries and 4000 cities, and engaging 
24,000 American workers and 100,000 
native workers, is carried on at a cost 
of less than the cost of one battleship. 

And it may be added that in its 
effect on the civilisation and happiness 
of mankind this work is worth more 
than all the battleships now on the sea. 
® 

Tip-Cat 

A London tailor owns that so far as 
style is concerned Americans have 
made a big jump. Over the style ? 

0 

who is Karl Hapsburg ? somebody 
.. asks. He is the man who wanted 
his throne back and got thrown back. 

0 

At least we can be thankful that we 
are not taxed according to what u'e 
think we ar<! worth. 

’0 

\y E read of a Frenchman who can make 
gold out of lead. But our plumber 
can do that. 

0 

Quft most representative Englishmen of 
today are, says a critic, absolutely 
unlike Shakespeare. 

Yes, Shakespeare 
beats the best of 
them by a head. 

3 

JTven the cynic 
agrees that 
honesty is the best 
foreign' policy. 

0 

Ax accountant is 
anxious to 
know where sum¬ 
mers go in the 
winter-time. 

0 

A barber who has 
started making 
house-to-house, 
calls announces that he is making head¬ 
way. That is what he calls for. 

.0 

A correspondent" asks if the writer of 
“ Keep the Home Fires Burning ” 
was a coal dealer. 

. ® 

Man and His Horse 
jyjAN, who has not yet saved himself 
from War, is, to his honour, trying 
to save his horses. We deal with the 
matter elsewhere, but we cannot help 
remembering a letter we read in the 
war, from a Bavarian officer who 
came to a farm to carry off the horses. 

Once it happened to me when requisition¬ 
ing horses (he says) that an old and feeble 
man bent his knee before me, while his 
wife tried to embrace me, and his daughter, 
as if mad, flung herself on the neck of a 
horse, wept over it, and when the horses 
were led away fell to the ground ’ shrieking 
“ I shall die 1 ” The son turned his face to 
the door and wept bitterly. I wanted to 
leave them one of the horses, but it was 
impossible. 1 had to obey orders. Yes, 
Mother, such is war! 

; Such is the curse that man is surely 
banishing from,,the world, and we 
are glad that at’least he is being 
decent to his dumb and faithful steed. 


Shackleton 

By Harold Begbie 

I knew him as a man for whom 
1 great strife 

Made up the organ chords of 
human life, 

Who fretted and grew sick when 
skies were blue, 

And watched to see the lightning 
breaking through ; 

And listened hard in pleasure’s 
tiresome round 

To hear the thunder’s vast majes¬ 
tic sound. 

J—Je knew the strongest joys that 
men may know, 

And sometimes glimpsed the 
deepest; in a glow. 

Of vision—that mysterious mo¬ 
ment when 

The Great Companion walks with 
broken men, 

And Heaven comes closer through 
the freezing breath 
Of fierce Starvation creeping up 
with Death. 

These things he knew, but, most 
of all, he knew 

That Danger has no fear for 
hearts set true ; 

That Risk and Hazard lead the 
dauntless soul 

To its divine,one-satisfying goal. 

The Old Man Sitting by 
the Fire 

By Our Country Girl 

T X 7 e found the old man sitting by 
* V a cosy fire, a book on his knee, 
and spectacles on his nose. The flames 
of the fire lighted up his wrinkled face 
and the silver-coloured hair which 
hung thinly about his ears. Wonder¬ 
fully beautiful was his smile. 

He told us that he had nothing to 
complain about and much to be 
thankful for. “ It’s true,” he said, 
“ I shall be glad when the spring 
comes back, so that I may get about 
the garden a bit; but I can see the 
crocuses coming up from the window, 
which is not so bad, and the sun won’t 
be long now. The worst of the winter, 
I reckon, is about over.” 

A little later the old man explained 
why he was so continuously grateful. 

“ Some people seem to think,” he 
said, “ that there’s no such thing as 
progress. I don’t know how they 
can talk in that way. Why, just you 
think of ail the old people, genera¬ 
tions of them, millions of them, who 
lived before spectacles were invented ; 
and artificial teeth too. What they 
must have put up with ! Where should 
I be now but for my teeth and spec¬ 
tacles? Often I bless the name of 
Roger Bacon when I’m reading a 
book, and if I knew the man who in¬ 
vented new teeth I’d bless his name, 
too, when I’m eating my dinner,” 
Ever since then we have been 
haunted by the thought of all the old 
people whose eyes grew dim and 
whose teeth fell out before Science 
came to the rescue of their old age. 

© 

The World Has No Such Flower 

The world has ho such flower in anyland, 
And no such pearl in any gulf or sea, - 
As any babe on any mother’s knee. 

Swinburne 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If the Geddes axs 
is a weapon for 
blockheads 
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DOING THINGS IN A CORNISH VILLAGE 


I n the village of Trewoon, near St. 

Austell in Cornwall, a Wesleyan school¬ 
room'has existed for over a century, 
with enlargements twice in the last fifty 
yearsand now the people of the 
neighbourhood, who love the place, 
have begun to prepare, by voluntary 
labour, for its renovation and extension. 

As the back wall of the school was 
built flush against a’ hillside, and the 
ground close above was surmounted by 
the outbuildings of other properties, 
there was no air space on that side. 

On the condition that the ground 
behind shall be given for air-space, 
voluntary workers have pulled down the 
outhouses and rebuilt them, in concrete, 
farther back, and have removed forty 
cart-loads of earth, till the wall of the 


schoolroom stands clear of all obstruction. 
This clearance and reconstruction has 
cost between 400 and 500 hours of 
voluntary labour from a varied assort¬ 
ment of the inhabitants of the village— 
clay labourers, now working half-time 
at the china-clay works, old age pen¬ 
sioners, a rate-collector acting as 
amateur mason, a retired signalman 
also turned mason, two coopers, and. a 
retired carpenter, while farmers have lent 
horses and carts, and four war widows 
are collecting funds for materials. 

As Cornwall is one of the counties 
that sends her sons all over the world, 
and the C.N. goes there, the workers 
around this revered old school-room 
think the C.N. will best serve to tell all 
who know the place what they are doing. 


PARIS DOES A SPLENDID THING 
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The French Academy of Medicine has honoured Madame Curie and itself by electing her a 
member. Madame Curie, the first woman to win membership of the Academy by the work 
of her brain, is also a member of the Academy of Science. No other woman has been 
elected to any French Academy for 153 years 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


February IS, 1022 


THE LAST LAND 
SHACKLETON SAW 

THE SOLITUDE OF SOUTH 
GEORGIA 

Life on the Peak of a Vanished 
Continent 

LONELIEST HOME OF MAN 

Shacklcton lies in the land he last 
looked upon, the land of South Georgia, 
one of the loneliest spots on earth, the 
place to which he once rowed in an open 
boat for over 800 . miles. 

The first decision was to bring his 
body home for burial, as already stated 
in the C.N., but it has been thought that 
he would have wished to lie near the 
scene of his great exploits, and he is to 
rest in the land near which he died. 

South Georgia, in the South Atlantic, 
is the loneliest home of man on earth. 
Here on an island about the size of Essex, 
nearly 1600 square miles in extent, in 
a land that is really a mountain top 
rising up out of the sea, the last relic of a 
vanished continent, live a few Scan¬ 
dinavians engaged in whaling.' 

Land of One Industry 

They have built tiny villages for them¬ 
selves in the shelter of one or two bays, 
together with the most southerly church 
in the world, and dressed in woollen 
jerseys, leather breeches, fur caps, and; 
top boots they go about their business of, 
cutting up whales and collecting the 
oil and other products for civilisation. 

It is an unsavoury business, that only 
the strongest men could endure. Visitors 
to the island find the smell of the oil so 
nauseating that for a day or two they 
cannot eat; but the islanders are used 
to it and do not mind. 

South Georgia is 900 miles from the 
Falklands, and nearly 1300 miles from 
the nearest mainland of South America. 
It has several snow-clad peaks, some of 
them rising a mile and a half above the 
sea-level, Down the gorges of the 
mountain sides How glaciers. 

It was Captain Cook who, inNovembcr, 
1774, discovered the island, and it is a 
curious coincidence that Captain Frank 
Wild, who has now taken charge of the 
expedition at this point, should be a 
descendant, on - his mother’s side of 
Cook, who first found the island. 

Wild Flowers in South Georgia 

South Georgia is not so far south as 
the Antarctic Circle, and it must not 
be thought of as a laud of ice and snow. 
The climate is damp.and foggy, and 
snow sometimes falls in February, the 
warmest month of the year there. 

But there is plenty of grass, and experts 
declare that sheep and cattle could easily 
he reared 011 the island. Wild flowers are 
abundant. Thirteen different kinds of 
flowering plants have been found, and, 
strangely enough, while twelve of these 
are like the plants of the Falkland 
islands and South America, one of them 
belongs to the vegetation of New Zealand. 
Penguins are found in great numbers. 

It was to South Georgia that Shackle- 
ton made his memorable journey in an 
open boat from Elephant Island, 800 
miles away, to seek help for his com¬ 
panions left on that terrible spot during 
his earlier expedition. 

Solitary Policeman 

The island has one solitary policeman, 
and his services are sometimes needed, 
for the troubles of civilisation are not 
unknown in this remote land. 

Some tune ago there was a strike 
among the whaling folk, and it is not 
quite certain how the solitary policeman 
would have dealt with the body of 
strikers. He was saved from so great a 
responsibility, however, by the arrival 
of a British warship, which carried away 
the leaders to Buenos Ayres, and work 
then went on as usual. 

The fact that Shackleton’s death was 
not known for three weeks after the event 
lias again raised the question of a wireless 
station. Perhaps one may now be 
erected on South Georgia, bringing it 
into touch with the rest of the world. 


Only 10,000 new people have gone to 
Australia in the last nine months. 

Birmingham school children saved 
£76,387 last year, ail average of ys. iod. 
per head. 

It is stated that in one month not long 
ago more than thirty new oil wells were 
opened in Mexico. 

Cheap Telephones Pay 

Hull’s municipal telephones give the 
cheapest service of any in the country, 
and arc much more profitable than the 
Government’s. - 

Safety First 

A business man in London has just 
left Zioo to his coachman “ for the care 
he lias taken while driving me through 
the streets of London for forty years." 

Blotting Out a Memory 

" In another generation,” says Presi¬ 
dent Harding, “ I believe that liquor 
will have disappeared, not merely from 
our politics, but from our memories.” 


There were 64 cases of lynching in the 
United States last year. 

The Parliament of the Isle of Man has 
just passed a Bill for the payment of 
members. 

At a fancy dress dance in Surrey, not 
long ago, a man who dressed up as a 
tramp was refused admission. 

60,000 Lives Saved 

Nearly 60,000 lives have been saved 
by lifeboats since the National Lifeboat 
.Institution was founded in 1824. 

A Boer Fighter 

General de Wet, who commanded the 
iBoer forces in the South African War and 
^astonished the world by his ingenuity in 
evading capture, has died atDewetsdorp. 

- West Australia’s Gold 

• The latest gold returns show that 
Western Australia still holds first place 
as gold-producer in Australia, the out¬ 
put of that State being more than that 
of ail the other States combined. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
WASHINGTON 

GREATEST STEP TO THE 
REIGN OF PEACE 

New World Points the Way 
for Europe 

GENOA’S OPPORTUNITY 

The Washington Conference, the 
first world conference held on New 
World soil, called by the United States 
to make a lasting peace in the part of 
the world surrounding the Pacific Ocean 
and to curb the preparations for war by 
sea in all parts by limiting the size of 
navies, has had a magnificent ending. 

It has done more than the most hope¬ 
ful lovers of peace expected from it. I11 
the words of Senator Hughes, the spokes¬ 
man of the United States, it has “ taken 
the greatest forward step to establish 
the reign of peace." 

A Splendid Lesson 

And in doing this it has given all 
nations the most splendid of lessons in 
the right way to follow the pathway of 
international friendship. Success has 
been reached by each nation joining in 
the Conference seeking the welfare of 
the whole world, and not narrowly 
pursuing its own selfish advantage. That 
is a lesson from the New World that 
mankind may pray will reverberate round 
the Old World, and make European 
Powers feel the shame of self-seeking. 

Three main things, all great, have 
been done by the Washington Confer¬ 
ence. The greater naval Powers are all 
pledged by the treaty to abstain from 
building big war-vessels in rivalry with 
each other. The navy of each Power is 
restricted to the number of warships 
which the protection of its coasts is 
admitted by all to need. 

No More Poison Gas 

Then, too, the five great Naval 
Powers have agreed in signing an utter 
condemnation of any repetition in the 
future of the monstrous acts by which 
Germany with her submarines outraged 
international law and the conscience of 
mankind. The use of poison gases in 
future on land or from the air is similarly 
condemned, and should any nation in 
future break these rules, that nation is 
threatened by all with such punishment 
as will mean national ruin. 

And, lastly, China, the oldest nation 
in the world, which so long has been 
forcibly kept under restraint by rival 
nations jealous of each other, is freed. 
First Russia established herself within 
Chinese territory to put pressure on her 
by armed power. Then Germany fol¬ 
lowed. Then Great Britain, to balance 
and watch the other invaders, hired 
from China a place, Wei-liai-wei, that 
she could fortify. Japan expelled Russia 
and took her place, and afterwards 
expelled Germany and took her place. 

China and Japan Become Friends 

But now, as the last great act of 
justice brought about by the Washing¬ 
ton Conference, China and Japan have 
come to a friendly settlement by which 
Japan surrenders back to China the 
territories she took from Germany, 
including Shantung, and at the same 
time Great Britain hands back to China 
the foothold for a fortress that she had 
leased at Wei-hai-wei. 

China, distracted, cumbersome and 
weak through divisions, ■ could not 
liberate herself, but the goodwill of the 
world, expressed through the Washing¬ 
ton Conference, has restored her to an 
unhampered freedom. 

If only the nations in Europe, who are 
to meet at Genoa, can rise to the same 
level of wise unselfishness as has been 
shown at Washington, and think fairly 
what is needed for the general good, 
nothing stands in the way of world-, 
wide peace and the return of prosperity. 

Washington has shown the way ; 
Genoa will show which nations are 
ready, to walk in it. 
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RICH MEN IN SEARCH 
OF SIMPLICITY 

10,000 Red Indians for the 
Wilderness 

THE PROMISE OF MEXICO 

During the next few months ten 
thousand Indians are leaving their homes 
and the homes of their forefathers in 
Oklahoma for a new life in Northern 
Chihuahua, Mexico, away from the 
unsettling influence of cities. 

This migration will surely be one of the 
strangest in history, for. the exiles are 
deliberately turning their backs on all 
that wealth and luxury can give, and 
seeking the simpler happiness of hard 
work and plain living in surroundings 
more familiar to them than the pressure 
of great industrial towns. 

These Indians are the owners of rich 
oil-bearing lands in Oklahoma, and 
some of them are worth millions of 
dollars, which are paid to them by the 
white men who work their lands. 

Spending Money Wisely 

But merely to sit down and draw big 
incomes, without the added spur of the 
hard work that earns them, makes no 
appeal to these Oklahoma men. They 
cannot work their property, it is worked 
for them ; they cannot farm it, because 
the oil spreads over the ground and ruins 
it for agriculture ; they cannot hunt, 
because the game has been scared away. 

So they have decided that their 
money will be better spent in building a 
new homeland in the wilderness, where 
their young people will have responsi¬ 
bility and plenty of hard work, and 
where, as their chief says, their wealth 
will be doing some good. 

In Mexico, where there are already 
millions of Indians, they have found the 
Promised Land where an Indian can 
“hunt and farm, be a real man, and 
raise strong children.” 

The line about " the poor Indian with 
untutored mind ” loses point when we 
read of these men of Oklahoma. They 
have set the world an example. 


IS AN ANIMAL’S FOOD A 
MAN’S POISON ? 

Curious Case of the Belladonna 
Plant 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

There is a well-known proverb which 
tells us “ One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” 

That is, perhaps, rather exaggerated, 
but it is quite certain that some animals 
can eat substances which arc poisonous 
lor human beings. 

The belladonna plant, for instance, is 
a deadly poison to man : it dilates the 
pupils, quickens the pulse, dries the 
mouth, and causes delirium and death. 
Yet rabbits eat it and flourish on it; and 
it does not even dilate their pupils. 

As a rule, too, even when rabbits have 
eaten large quantities of the belladonna 
plant, their flesh is not poisonous and 
can be safely eaten; yet cases have been 
reported where human beings have 
shown symptoms of belladonna poisoning 
after eating rabbits that fed on the plant. 

Two doctors have lately published such 
a case, where a greengrocer, his wife, a 
dog, and a cat all showed typical 
symptoms of belladonna poisoning after 
eating a rabbit shot in a district where 
the belladonna plant is plentiful. 
Fortunately they did not die, but the 
doctors calculated that the rabbit con¬ 
tained enough belladonna to kill a man. 

Nobody is likely to eat a whole rabbit, 
so nobody is likely to die of belladonna 
poisoning ; but it is quite possible that 
slight cases of poisoning from this cause 
may occur now and then, and in this way, 
as the doctors suggest, the prejudice 
against eating rabbits in spring, summer, 
and early autumn may have this origin, 
for it is just at these seasons that 
the belladonna plant flourishes. 
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The Way to Follow the Trail 

CHIEF SCOUT TO BOYS WITH SHARP EYES 

Advice and Some Stories—Clever 
Tracking in Egypt and the Sudan* 

ZADIG THE WONDERFUL SCOUT OF PERSIA 

• BY SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


One of the most important things 
for Scouts to learn is the art of track¬ 
ing. It is a thing that any boy or girl 
can learn with care and practice, and you 
never know when it may come in useful 
in tracking down a thief or in proving 
a suspected person’s innocence. 

Most young people have sharp eyes 
and make good trackers after they have 
had a bit of practice. But you must not 
expect to be first-class at it all at once. 
You will have to have patience and 
stick to it before you get really good. 

The art of tracking goes by different 
names in different countries. In India 
it is pugging, in America it is trailing, 
in South Africa it is spooring. 

How to Start 

You should begin to learn by making 
a piece of soft ground quite smooth 
with a roller, or by sweeping it over 
with a brush. Then make your own 
footmarks by first running, then walk¬ 
ing, across it, and notice the difference 
between a walking and running spoor. 

Then you can practise in the road 
by smoothing a few yards of roacLin the 
same way, and later on examining it 
to see what men, women, animals, or 
carriages have gone past, which way they 
were going, how many there were, at 
what pace, who passed first and who last, 
and so on. 

Notice any peculiar points about a 
foot-track so that you could recognise 
it again if you met it somewhere else. 

For instance, if there is the track of a 
boot with nails in the soles, you could 
make a little sketch of it on paper ; 
then, when you are walking, keep a look¬ 
out and see if you can find that same 
track again somewhere else. 

The Wonderful Scout 

Horses and other animals all have a 
slight difference from each other in 
their footmarks, and a good hunter or 
Scout will often pick up the trail of an 
animal miles away from the spot where 
he first saw it simply by recognising it 
as made by the same animal. 

It sounds very wonderful, but it is 
quite simple, and all a matter of practice. 

Zadig was a wonderful scout in Persia. 
One day one of the best horses belonging 
to the king ran away, and could not be 
found. Zadig was wandering about in 
the woods when some of the royal 
servants came up and asked if he had 
seen the runaway. 

He replied: “ Do you mean a well- 
bred grey horse, about 15 hands-high, 
with a tail about three and a half feet 
long, wearing a bit with gold bosses on 
it, and shod with silver shoes, going 
lame in the off-foreleg ? ” 

“ Yes. Where is he ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I have not seen him.” 

Track Reading 

So they arrested him, thinking he had 
stolen the horse. But shortly afterwards 
the horse was found and brought home, 
so they questioned Zadig further, and he 
explained it is this way. 

" I saw on a path in the wood prints 
of a horse’s feet showing that the 
horse was trotting when he passed there ; 
but the off-forefoot made shorter strides 
than the near-fore, so I guessed he was 
lame. The hoof-marks were small, so 
they were those of a well-bred, valuable 
horse. There was dust on the bushes on 
both sides of the path, but this was 
brushed off here and there by the tail of 
the horse as it swung from side to side. 


The path was seven feet wide, so the 
tail must have been three-and-a-half 
feet long. 

“ At one point a tree bent down over 
the path, and one branch was just five 
feet above the ground. In passing under 
this the horse had touched it with his 
back, and had left two or three hairs 
sticking to it, so I saw that he must be a 
grey horse 15 hands high. (A hand is a 
measure of four inches) 

" Fie had, when trotting along, struck 
a stone with his foot, and had so knocked 
off a little chip of silver from his shoe; and 
similarly he had stopped at one place 
to pluck a mouthful of grass close to a 
stone, and had rubbed off a few specks 
of gold on the stone alongside his mouth, 
which showed me he must be wearing a 
gold-bossed bit.” 

That is the way that a Scout reads 
his information, but it means that he 
keeps his eyes open and allows not the 
smallest sign to escape his notice. 

Following the Footprints 

There are some very good native 
trackers in the Sudan and Egypt, and I 
have seen some of their work there. 

The colonel of the Egyptian Cavalry 
had had some things stolen out of his 
house, so a tracker was sent for from 
the neighbouring Jaalin tribe. 

He soon found out the footprints of 
the thief and followed them a long way 
on to the desert, and found the spot 
where he had buried the stolen goods. 
He then traced the tracks back to the 
barracks. 

So the whole of the regiment was 
paraded without shoes for the tracker 
to examine, and after he had seen every 
man walk he said," Thethief is notthere.” 

Finding the Thief 

Just then the colonel’s native servant 
came up to him with a message, and 
the tracker, who was standing by, said 
to the colonel: “ That is the man who 
buried the stolen goods.” The servant, 
surprised at being found out, confessed 
that it was he who had stolen his master’s 
property, thinking he would be the last 
man to be suspected. But the tracker 
was one too good for him. 

Here is another example of tracking a 
thief. One Sunday morning latety the 
maid at a vicarage observed a strange 
man near the stable and ordered him off 
the premises. Later in the day she had 
again occasion to visit the stable and, 
on approaching, heard some keys drop 
and saw a man disappear in the darkness. 

Scouts on the Trail 

The incident was reported to some 
Scouts who were camping near by. 
Two of them went to the stable with a 
cycle-lamp, examined the ground and 
discovered fresh footprints, which they 
followed from the stable to a cottage 
about 500 yards away. 

They tried the cottage gate, but found 
it padlocked ; at the same time a man 
in the garden stepped from behind a 
bush and inquired what they wanted. 
They asked if he had any eggs to sell, 
and on receiving a negative reply 
returned to the rectory and gave a 
description of him. 

The maid identified him from their 
description as the man she had spoken 
to earlier in the day. The police were 
then informed, and they visited the 
cottage and brought the man to the 
vicarage, where the maid, without hesi¬ 
tation, was able to identify him. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MASTER MUSICIAN OF 
THE WORLD 

Boy of Ten Who Outshone 
His Teacher 

THE MESSIAH COMPOSED 
IN THREE WEEKS 

George Frederick Handel, the world’s 
master musician in the composition of 
sacred oratorios, was a Saxon-German, 
born at Halle on February 23,1685. Dying 
in London, on April 
14, 1759, he was 

buried, a naturalised 
Englishman, in West¬ 
minster Abbey. He 
had been 41 years 
German and 33 years 
English. 

Handel was mu¬ 
sical from infancy, 
but his father, a sur¬ 
geon, wanted to make 
a lawyerof him. How¬ 
ever, wiser people provided the child 
with a clavichord in the attic, and there 
he learned to play so well that when he 
was seven, and visiting a duke who had 
an organ, he was lifted on the organ 
stool, and played so finely that his father 
agreed he must be trained for a musical 
career. 

While quite a boy he was set to com¬ 
pose a piece of music every week, and 
when he was ten his music-master 
admitted that he could not teach him 
any more. Before he was twenty he was 
writing and conducting operas. Then he 
went to Italy for three very active years, 
which were useful in adding sweetness 
to his musical compositions. 

Returning to Germany, he was placed 
in charge of the music at the Court of 
King George of Hanover, who became 
George I of England ; but soon Handel 
came to England, and, liking the country, 
stayed, thus offending the king. How¬ 
ever, when the king himself arrived in 
London, and had a fine boat procession 
on the Thames that was made successful 
by music that Handel had composed, he 
forgave his desertion of Germany and 
pensioned him. 

Operas that are Forgotten 

The first 25 years of Handel’s life in 
England were spent chiefly in producing 
operas that are now forgotten, and that 
twice made him bankrupt, though after¬ 
wards he paid his debts. 

Then, at the age of 53, he triumphed 
in oratorio, Esther, Deborah, Saul, 
Israel in Egypt, The Messiah, Samson, 
and Judas Maccabeus, being his chief 
subjects. Never before had music been 
used to present Bible scenes and teach¬ 
ings with such power, and never, since 
have such thrilling and exalting effects 
been produced as in the grandest of 
Handel choruses. 

When, in 1743, The Messiah, which 
had been composed in three weeks, was 
first produced in London and reached 
its climax in the Hallelujah Chorus, the 
king rose reverently at the passage 
“ For the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth,” and ever since the chorus has been 
heard with the audience standing. 

Milton Set to Music 

The words for Samson, the blind hero, 
were taken from Milton, the blind poet, 
and Handel the composer was blind 
during his last seven years. “ All dark 
amidst the blaze of noon ” applied to 
hero, poet, and musician alike. 

Handel’s oratorios have been, and are, 
immensely popular, particularly in Great 
Britain, partly, perhaps, because he was 
influenced in his style by Purcell, the 
father of English music. 

As a man Handel deserved high re¬ 
spect. Though he was hot-tempered and 
obstinate, he was honest and independ¬ 
ent, and he lifted music above the 
patronage of the rich, as Dr. Johnson 
lifted literature. His religious music 
gains its fullest conquests because it 
expresses the profound personal faith and 
I the exalted vision of its composer. 



Handel 
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SPARROW-HAWK 
VISITS LONDON 

Bird of Prey Near the 
C.N. Office 

WHY THE KITE IS NO LONGER 
FOUND IN THE STREETS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

A sparrow-hawk settled the other day 
on top of a flagstaff near the C.N. office. 

The sparrow-hawk is essentially a 
woodland bird, and is found resident in 
almost all well-wooded parts of Great 
Britain. In London, however, it is a 
rare visitor, and the suggestion has been 
made that the bird seen may have been 
attracted to the City while in flight by 
the numbers of starlings and pigeons 
that are now found roosting on St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and other big public buildings. 

Seeing how many , birds there are in 
the heart of London—starlings, pigeons, 
and -sparrows, not to mention others— 
it is a wonder that birds of prey do 
not visit the capital more often, for 
they would find it quite easy to pick 
up a living. 

In the Middle Ages birds of prey did 
this regularly, and even the kite, now 
rare everywhere owing to the persecu¬ 
tion to which it is subjected, was quite 
common in London. It was, of course, a 
great scavenger and did much useful 
work, and, though the nature-lover in 
town would like to see the bird from 
time to time, he is glad to know that it 
was improved sanitation that drove it 
from the City streets. Now the only 
places in which it nests in Great Britain 
are a few spots in Wales and Scotland. 

The sparrow-hawk nests in the tops 
of tall trees, and, though it is said at times 
to make a nest for itself out of sticks and 
twigs, it more generally takes possession 
of the nest of some other bird, such as 1 
a crow or magpie. 

Its method of hunting its prey is very 
different from that of the kestrel, which 
soars aloft and swoops down on the 
creatures which it sees from a distance. 
The sparrow-hawk darts along by the side 
of the nearest hedge, turning to right or 
left through any opening that may occur, 
and seizing any little bird that happens to 
he resting on a twig or the ground. 

It never misses its aim, and the only 
possibility of escape is for the bird to 
see the foe in time and to take cover 
in the thickest part of the hedge. 

Partridges, thrushes, blackbirds, spar¬ 
rows, larks, and pipits all fall victims 
to the sparrow-hawk, together with an 
occasional leveret or rabbit. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at midnight on any day in February 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

Newspaper Notes and. Queries 

Who was the Maiden Queen ? Queen 
Elizabeth, who was never married. 

What does O.B.E. mean ? These 
letters after a man’s name mean that 
he is an Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

Who are the Ainos ? An ancient 
race that formerly inhabited the Japanese 
islands, but has now been driven to the 
extreme north by the present Japanese. 


BOY’S KNIFE FROM 
AN OLD EMPIRE 

AND BEADS OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON 

A Look at Some New Things 
from Assyria 

WHAT TO SEE IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

By Our Art Correspondent 

There arrived not long ago at the 
British Museum some interesting little 
objects several thousand years old. 
They have been dug out of ruins in 
Mesopotamia, and now stand in a glass 
case at the end of the third room in 
the department of Assyrian Antiquities. 

All sorts of curious things are put 
together in this collection—things that 
make one feel that boys and girls who 
lived so long ago were very much like 
boys and girls of today. There arc flint 
knives and saw blades which were the 
pocket-knives of Assyrian boys, and 
beads of a beautiful colour from neck¬ 
laces worn by the daughters of Babylon. 
Near them are clay figures of animals 
which look as if they were just going to 
be given to the baby to play with today. 

A rusty bit from the harness of an 
Assyrian charger stands in the case—the 
kind of charger that is chiselled on the 
stone-covered walls of the Assyrian Hall 
in the basement of the museum. 

Letters Written on Clay 

The artists of that long-ago time did 
very clever brushwork on clay—just the 
kind that we do at school on paper. 
Fragments of it are shown in this collec¬ 
tion. The pottery is broken, but some 
of the beautiful patterns are still there, 
one of them a frog. Some of the 
pottery is very thin, of the kind we call 
eggshell china. 

In the same room, toward the centre, 
are some cases of letter tablets. In 
those distant days people wrote letters 
on soft clay with a pointed instrument, 
and then baked the clay. These curious- 
looking squares, covered with strange 
marks, are letters about buying and 
selling things, leases of houses, orders 
from kings and generals. 

Clay tablets were not intended to last 
for ever. When Assyrian writers were 
recording important events in their his¬ 
tory they chiselled them in marble or 
cast them in bronze, and many of their 
“ books ” can be seen today iu the 
lower Assyrian Hall. 

WEBS OF WINDERMERE 
A Magazine Made at School 

School magazine readers will do well 
to see what energy can achieve in Webs, 
the organ of the Windermere Endowed 
Boys’ School at Bowness. 

Its Christmas Number (price one 
shilling), produced chiefly by the boys 
of an elementary school, has about fifty 
articles long and short, half-a-dozen 
sets of verses, and four pages of pictures. 
And it is so well thought of locally that 
it has gathered fourteen pages of ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The C.N. congratulates Mr. R. H. 
Mallinson and his merry-looking staff 
of young scribes on the sound, all¬ 
round success they have achieved, and 
will look out for its jolly rival on its 
journey round the world! 

Everything in Webs is interesting, but 
the best feature is the last half-page ad¬ 
vertisement, paid for by a public- 
spirited lady and written by Mr. Mal¬ 
linson, appealing to boys and men to 
protect the birds, flowers, ferns, trees, 
insects, and animals, the invaluable 
treasures of the Lake District, by selling- 
no natural history specimen and keeping 
the secret of its locality. 

We should be delighted if wc coukl 
notice the many school magazines sent 
in, but it is quite impossible except in 
very remarkable cases, such as Webs. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Does a Cockerel’s Comb Turn White 
After Death? 

The comb does not turn white, but it 
loses something of its vivid redness. 
Can a Tortoise Swim ? 

We believe the ordinary garden 
tortoise drowns in water, but there are 
species of true tortoises whose homes are. 
in rivers and lakes. 

How Does a Tree Become Hollow? 

Disease or age stops growth in the 
interior, and decay follows, the sound 
wood gradually rotting into “ touch- 
wood ” and crumbling away. 

Will Italian Silver Fish Fight Gold Fish ? 

No ; they are the same species— 
golden carp ; but they are Oriental fish, 
not Italian, though they have long been 
acclimatised and bred in Italy. 

What Are the Insects Seen on Clover? 

The clover has a number of insect 
enemies, of which the most formidable 
are the clover weevil and other weevils 
which have only scientific names. 

Do Goldfish Ever Sleep ? 

All living creatures, plant and animal, 
sleep. It is difficult to tell when a fish is 
asleep, because its eyes are always open, 
but, nevertheless, it has its regular nap. 

What Tree Flourishes Best in Town ? 

Nothing is so tolerant of the smoke 
and atmospheric villainies of a big town 
as the wonderful plane tree, which 
attains noble proportions in London. 

Why Can Some People Stand Tickling 
While Others Cannot? 

It is a matter of nerve control. Most 
of us, if we hold our breath and grip our 
hands and teeth, can, temporarily at any 
rate, withstand the effects of tickling. 

Have Fishes Hearts? 

Yes ; the heart of a fish lies fartlier 
forward than in other backboned crea¬ 
tures—just behind and beneath the gills. 
The hearts of fishes differ, but each con¬ 
tains at least three chambers. 

Why Has a Robin a Red Breast? 

It is impossible to explain how birds 
got their colours, but probably all C.N. 
readers know that the stories of the 
origin of the robin’s red breast are only 
pretty fables, with no real foundation. 

What Does the Red Spider Live On ? 

The so-called red spider is one of the 
arachnid group, known scientifically as 
Tetranychus telarius. It lives on the 
juices of plants and is a scourge of the 
greenhouse. Its British cousin, the har¬ 
vest-bug, tunnels our flesh. 

How Does a Pineapple Grow? 

The fruit forms on a stout stalk which 
arises in the centre of long, thick, droop¬ 
ing leaves, whose edges cut like sword- 
blades. A crown of short leaves springs 
from the top of the pineapple, and this, 
on being cut and set, develops into a 
new plant. Picture on page 12 

Why are the Horns of Deer Branched ? 

Antlers are weapons, and the various 
tines on them are supposed to represent 
a possibility for an attacking thrust of 
defensive parry. But, of course, the 
outline of antlers is now an established 
part of an enormously ancient heritage. 

What is Colza Oil? 

This excellent oil is obtained from rape 
seed, which we mix with canary seed as a 
food for our cage birds. The seed con¬ 
tains about 38 per cent, of this oil, and 
so makes good the deficiency in nourish¬ 
ment which characterises even the very 
best canary seed. 

Do Birds Fly for Fun? Yes; they 
may often be seen flying round and 
round evidently for the sheer joy of 
flying. This question, with many others 
connected with the flight of birds, is 
dealt with in an interesting and pro¬ 
fusely illustrated article in the new 
number of My Magazine—the C.N. 
monthly - for March—now lying on the 
bookstalls with this paper. 


THE DAZZLING FLASH 

METEOR DISPLAY THAT 
MAY NOW BE SEEN 

Giant Suns in the Constellation 
of the Lion 

BRIGHT STARS RUSHING 
TOWARD THE EARTH 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week we shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing some of the meteors 
that radiate from the constellation of 
Leo the Lion. 

It is high up in the south-east from 
about 8 p.m., and due south at mid¬ 
night, so there will be ample scope for 
observing some of the cometary frag¬ 
ments, or shooting stars, should there be 
a good display. 

They may be seen any evening from 
now till the beginning of March—pre¬ 
ferably about next Wednesday—reveal¬ 
ing themselves at intervals of a few 
minutes by the familiar streak of light. 

Most of these meteors will appear to 
come from a region near Regulus, shown 
on our star map, which includes all the 
chief stars of this constellation of Leo. 
Its most noteworthy feature is . the 
arrangement of some of its stars, roughly 
in the form of a sickle, Regulus, the chief 
star, being at the end of the handle. 

Star With a Family of Planets 

Regulus is a colossal sun with a great 
enveloping atmosphere of incandescent 
helium, which gives between two and 
three hundred times the light of our Sun. 

He is very much larger than our Sun, 
and, moreover, there are two lesser suns 
accompanying him. They revolve 
around a central point between them, 
and the pair are probably revolving 
around Regulus, but many years may 
elapse before astronomers can be certain. 

Regulus appears to be a solar system 
at an early stage of its existence, in 
which case its planets would be, as our 
world and moon once were, flaming stars. 

It has been found that this solar 
system is at an enormous distance, six 
and a half million times as far as our 
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The Chief Stars of Leo the Lion 


Sun, its light taking 09 years to get here i 
and every minute it is about 330 miles 
nearer to us. It is not, however, ap¬ 
proaching us direct, but exhibits a 
motion sideways of some two thousand 
miles a minute across the heavens. 
So it is approaching us diagonally. 

Another glory of Leo is Gamma, the 
bright star in the sickle, and just above 
Regulus. It is composed of two stars, 
the larger one yellow and the other 
green. They are suns very much larger 
than ours, revolving in an orbit once in 
407 years. Every minute they get 1440 
miles nearer to us, but this makes 
practically no difference to their brilliance 
even in a hundred years, for their 
distance is. so great that their light 
takes at least 350 years to get here. 

Tip of the Lion’s Tail 

Beta in Leo, or Denebola, marks the 
tip of the Lion’s tail. This also is a 
double star, the larger one being blue, 
and the smaller, which is of only the 
eighth magnitude, a dull red. 

They have been found to be approach¬ 
ing us at 700 miles a minute, and to be 
about two million times as far off as our 
Sun, their light taking .^but 31 years 
to reach us. Denebola is, therefore, the 
nearest of the bright stars of Leo. 

Delta in Leo appears to be but a 
single sun. It is approaching us at 
a speed of 530 miles a minute, and is 
about forty light years’ distant. So we 
see that all these bright stars of Leo 
are approaching us. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 60 

Calvert’s Threat 

J oe Last's anger was so sudden 
and violent that, for the 
moment, Ricky had been too 
startled to interfere. But now he 
stepped forward quickly. 

“ I say. Last-” he began. 

J oe did not pay the least attention. 

“ I’ve done with you, Philip,” he 
repeated, glaring at his brother. 

“ A fellow that’s so lost to all sense 
of decency as you are is no brother 
of mine. After this you can go your 
own way. You can pick up with 
Calvert or any bounder you like. 

I shan’t interfere ! ” 

Philip turned nasty. 

“ It’s all your fault! ” he retorted 
sulkily. “ You wouldn’t give me 
any money.” 

“ Wouldn’t give you any 
money ? ” repeated Joe, and his 
anger seemed almost to choke him. 

” I beggared myself to pay your 
debts. I did worse. I——” He cut 
himself short, closing his teeth with 
_a snap. 

For once Philip looked frightened. 

“ I couldn’t help it! ” he whined. 

” I didn’t want to get into debt.” 

“ But you did, and you’d do it 
again if you could—if anyone 
would trust you. You’re no better 
than a leech. I believe you’d steal 
from a blind man to satisfy your 
beastly appetite.” Joe paused and 
drew breath. “ But this is the limit, ” 
he went on, with biting scorn. “ To 
beg from a fellow whom you’ve 
treated as you’ve treated Dent 
shows that you've got no more self- 
respect than a dog. Clear out and 
don’t speak to me again.” 

Philip slunk away, and Joe 
watched him for a moment, then 
swung round abruptly on Dicky. 

“ A nice mess you've made of it!” 
he said curtly. 

Dicky stared, for he really had 
not a notion what Joe meant. 

" What on earth made you let 
them see the bag ? ” went on Joe. 

“ I didn't. They got it out of my 
box,” replied Dicky, sharply. 

” Serves you right for keeping it 
there. You ought to have hidden | 
it outside the school.” 

Dicky did not reply. He felt that 
Joe was absolutely unjust, but 
recognised that he was so worked up 
that he hardly knew what he was 
saying. 

Joe stood a moment staring at 
Dicky, with an odd expression on 
his face. • 

" Not your fault, I suppose 
you’re thinking,” he said abruptly. 

“ Perhaps you’re right. I ought to 
have told you. I should have told 
you if I hadn’t been knocked out. 
Now conic on back to the school. 
Tt’s going to rain like anything 
before long ! ” 

As he spoke he slipped his arm 
through Dicky's. 

Dicky did not budge. 

“ You can’t walk with us. Last. 
Don’t you know we’re in 
Coventry ? ” 

Joe laughed harshly. 

“ Know ? I knorv that Calvert 
and Co. have stuffed .the rest of the 
fellows up with lies which they’ve 
been idiots,enough to believe. I’m 
going to show them there’s one 
chap, at least, who isn’t as big a 
fool as the rest.” 

Dicky still hung back. 

” They’ll send you to Coventry, 
too,” he remonstrated. 

“ They’ll send me to Coventry ? 
I’d like to see It’ll be the 

other way about. Now come on.” 

Joe’s mind was made up, and 
there was nothing for Dicky' and 
Tom but to yield. But to both of 
them it was quite a curious sensa¬ 
tion to find themselves in another 
boy’s company 7 after their week of 
, utter loneliness. 

For some distance they walked 


^ ,& Told by T. C. Bridges, 

’ the C.N. Storyteller 

in silence, then Joe suddenly 
snapped out a remark. 

” You didn’t tell Calvert and his 
crew where y'ou found the bag ? ” 

“ No,” replied Dicky. 

“ Why didn’t - y'ou ? ” 

Dicky' was silent. 

" Can't you speak ? ” demanded 
Joe. 

“ Well, I wanted to ask you 
first,” said Dicky', rather lamely. 

Joe laughed-bitterly, and Dicky 
looked at him with puzzled eyes. 
For the life of him he could not tell 
how much or how little Joe Last 
knew about this wretched business. 

They were now quite close to the 
school gates, and before anything 
more could be said several boys 
came out. The first was Calvert, 
and at sight of the three approach¬ 
ing all together he pulled up short, 
and stood glaring at them. 

“ Don’t you know that those 
two chaps are in Coventry', Last ? ” 
he asked. “ You’ll go there, too, 
if you have anything to do with 
them.” 

CHAPTER 61 

Joe’s Defiance 

J oe strode forward, and again 
there was that wild light in 
his brilliant blue eyes. 

“I know that you and y’our 
pretty pals here have stuffed the 
school up with lies,” he said, with 
cold directness; “ I know that the 
whole business was worked by' your 
nasty spite, though you know 
perfectly well that neither Dent nor 
Borland had anything to do with 
Miss Morland’s bag. You’re a liar, 
Calvert, as well as a coward.”. 

The accusation was so fierce, so 
direct, that for the moment Cal¬ 
vert’s eyes could not meet, those.of 
his accuser, and he stood silent, 
shuffling his feet and scowling. 
But only for a moment. Backed as 
ho was by Doran, Gilkes and others 
of his hangers-on, he did not feel 
that he had really anything to fear 
from Joe. 

“ Perhaps you stole it yourself ? ” 
he retorted. / 

The answer came in a flash—a 
clean blow that knocked the bully 
clean off his feet. He pitched 
heavily against Doran, and his 
unexpected weight bowled that 
worthy over, so that both went 
down together. 

“ A fight! A fight 1 ” cried a 
dozen voices, as a crowd of other 
boys who had been watching a 
fives match just inside the gate 
came running up. 

Joe pointed to Calvert, who lay 
flat on his back on the ground. 

“ There’s the chap who’s been 
stuffing you all up with lies ! ” he 
said, in a voice that rang with 
scorn. “ And you’ve been fools 
enough to believe him. Now, listen, 
y'ou fellows. You know I don’t tell 
lies. I give you my word that 
neither Dent nor Burland ever had 
anything to do with stealing that 
bag. All they' have done is to try 
hard to catch the chap that did do 
it, and this is the way you’ve 
rewarded them,” 

More and more boys were coming 
up. By this time there were at 
least twenty in the crowd. For a 
moment no one answered Joe. 
Then someone—it -was the sharp¬ 
faced Gilkes—spoke up. 

“ It’s all very well for Last to give 
his word,” he said in a decidedly 
nasty' tone. “ Calvert gave us 
proof. He showed us Miss Morland’s 
bag hidden in Dent’s box. Then 
Last asks us to take his bare word 
that Dent has had nothing to do 
with it. I don’t care what he says. 
Proofs are better than words.” 

For once Joe Last hesitated. His 
.eyes roved quickly over the crowd 
of boys, and he saw that, while 
some were ready to be convinced, 
most of them clearly sided with 
Gilkes. ’ As Gilkes had said, the fact 
that Miss Morland’s bag had been 
actually found in Dicky’s play-box 


was a solid fact which none of them 
could get over. 

Joe made one more effort. 

“ I know that Dent had nothing 
to do with it,” he cried sharply. 

“ How do you know ? ” came 
back Gilkes’s reply. 

A desperate look came into Joe’s 
eyes. 

That I can’t tell you now, 
All I’ve got to offer you is my’ word 
of honour.” 

” That’s good enough, Last,” 
came one or two voices, but nine 
out of ten of the boys who were 
listening remained doubtfully silent. 

By’ this time Calvert was on his 
feet again. 

” Well, it’s not .good enough for 
me,” he growled out. ” Look at 
me,” he went on. ” When I doubt 
Last’s word he plugs me in the face. 
That’s the only argument he’s got 
left.” 

Joe swung round on Calvert. 

“ You know very well that wasn’t 
the reason I knocked you down,” 
he snapped out. “ And if you’ve 
got any' sense left you’d better keep 
your mouth shut. Though I don’t 
accuse you of ■ stealing the bag, I 
can prove that you know a good 
deal more about it than is healthy 
for you. Suppose I tell the other 
chaps about you and Janion ? ” 

Calvert’s heavy cheeks went dull 
red, and his deep-set eyes burned 
with sudden anger. 

“ Tell us—tell us. Last,” cried a 
dozen boy’s at once. 

But Joe shook his head. 

" No; I’m not going to do that. 
Not yet, anyhow. But you shall 
have the whole story later. And, 
what’s more, you shall have proof 
that- Dent and Burland are as 
innocent as any; of you.” He 
paused. “ Now y'ou can jolly well 
do as you like,” he cried in a ringing 
voice. “ I stick by Dent and Bur¬ 
land. I f you send them to Coventry 
you send me. What’s more, I don’t 
care a farthing whether you do or 
not.” 

With that he caught Dicky with 
one hand and Tom with thc other, 
and shoved out through the crowd, 
leaving the whole lot talking and 
arguing as hard as they could go. 

CHAPTER 62 

The Storm 

IWinner that day r was -a queer 
^ meal. As Dicky and Tom took 
their usual places, one or two of the 
boys nodded to them or said 
briefly' “ Hallo ! ” And though 
most still held aloof, Dicky felt that 
the boycott was broken, and was 
profoundly grateful to Joe. 

Just after the boys had taken 
their places and .grace had been said 
the thunderstorm that had been 
brewing all the morning burst with 
a loud clap of thunder. Then 
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down came the rain in torrents, 
beating on the roof with a roar 
which, mingled with the thunder 
and wind, made a noise that 
drowned any other sound. 

Inside the long room the atmo¬ 
sphere was almost as'electric as out¬ 
side. Everyone felt that something 
was going to happen, but no one 
quite knew what. 

Dicky' looked at Joe Last, who 
was in his usual place near the 
head of the table. Joe’s face was 
set and drawn, and he sat perfect¬ 
ly silent, hardly eating anything. 

His appearance troubled Dicky. 

“ He’s planning something,” lie 
whispered in Tom’s ear, 

“ Yes,” replied Tom, in an equally 
low voice. “ I vote we watch him.” 

But this was easier said than 
done, for the moment dinner was 
over Joe went swiftly out and 
vanished in the pouring rain. .Dicky 
and Tom ran up to their dormitory, 
thinking he might have gone there 
to get his mackintosh. There was no 
sign of him, so they got theirs, and 
hurried first to Joe’s class-room, 
then to the box-room. 

They saw nothing of him, and 
ran to the gates, where they ques¬ 
tioned Mangles. 

“ Mr. Last—yes, he went out 
four or five minutes ago,” said 
Mangles. “ I told him it was no 
day for a walk, but he took no 
notice. And him just out of 
hospital, too ! ” 

“ Which way did he go, 
Mangles ? ” asked Dicky. 

“ Up through the playing-fields,” 
was the reply; and the two small 
boys exchanged quick glances. 
“ He’s gone to the Hollow,” 
whispered Dicky. 

“ Then we’d’ better go, too,’’ 
replied Tom curtly', and without 
another ward they- started away. 

The worst of the storm was over, 
but the rain still fell heavily, and the 
lightning flashed in the distance. 
The gutters were running like mill 
streams, and the playing-fields were 
swimming. But neither Dicky nor 
Tom paid the least attention to the 
weather. Both were too’ uneasy. 

Travelling at a steady jog, they 
crossed the fields and began to 
breast the long slope leading to the 
Marl Pits. It was odd that neither 
had the least doubt as to Joe’s 
destination; both felt perfectly 
certain that he was after Janion. 

Presently they had proof, for in 
the mud by a stile they found fresh 
footmarks which both felt sure were 
Joe’s. 

They quickened their pace, but 
the rain made it impossible to,see 
far, and the bare fields which they 
crossed were absolutely' deserted. 
The very birds seemed to have been 
driven to shelter by the tremendous 
downpour. 

At last they' saw tlic trees that 
backed the Marl Pits looming up 
though the grey' haze, and 
slackened their pace. 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Tom. 

“ Go to the edge of the Hollow 
and watch the cottage,” replied 
Dicky, without hesitation. 

“ But he may be inside by' this 
time ! ” objected Tom. 

” Then we shall have to go in 
too,” replied Dicky firmly. 

“ We’d better get a couple of 
sticks,” suggested Tom, and Dicky' 
merely' nodded. 

Working up through the scrub 
and brambles, they' carefully ap¬ 
proached the cottage. As they' 
got near there was a sudden pungent 
reek of smoke in their nostrils. It 
grew stronger, and both began to 
run. Next moment they were 
within sight of the desolate-looking 
house, and both pulled up short. 

” It’s on fire ! ” gasped Dicky'. 

Smoke was pouring out through 
the cracked window-panes, great 
coils of thick, black, oily stuff, but 
they could sec no flames. 

As they' stopped, uncertain for 
the moment what to do, the door 
burst open and out rushed Janion. 
Next instant a tall, slim figure 
parted out from under the far side 
of the ruin and ran in pursuit. 

“ It’s Joe 1 ” cried Dicky’. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Trespassers 


“ T don’t care if it is tres- 
*■ passing ! ” said Bob. 

Nellie looked anxiously' round. 
“Do you think Farmer Hale 
could send us to prison ? ” she 
asked. 


“ Who cares for the farmer ? ” 
scoffed Bob. “ I’m going to get 
those primroses.” 

Nellie slid down the ditch. 
There were primroses, beauties, 
growing along the sheltered 
bank. They were soon busy' pick¬ 
ing them. 

Crick! crick! The dry twig 
snapped, and a boy—a very 
grubby and ragged boy—with a 
basket of primroses, crawled out. 
He laughed at the other children. 

“ Better clear,” he advised. 
“ I heard the old boy’s whistle. 
He’s promised to thrash the first 
he catches stealing his primroses. 
I’m off.” And au'ay r he dived 
through the w oods. 

Nellie jumped up. 

“ Oh, Bob,” she gasped, " it’s 
quite true ! There’s the whistle 
again—and here comes a man ! ” 

Bob grasped his primroses, 
and away they' scuttled. But it 
w'asn’t easy to run through the 
tangled paths of the wood, and 
the farmer’s voice could be heard 
shouting. 

“ He’s gone the other .way',” 
whispered Bob. ” Quick ! Across 
the meadow and over the brook.” 

How' Nellie panted, but fear 
kept her abreast, of Bob. She had 
thrown her flowers away'in panic. 

Oh ! At first she thought it 
was a man moving clown in the 
ditch, but it wasn’t. A big, 
woolly sheep lay on its back, 
vainly struggling to get up. The 
weight of its wool prevented it 
from regaining its legs. 

Bob w'as a country boy' and 
understood. 

“ It's struck,” he said. “ We 
must turn it, or it’ll die.” 

Nellie started to tug. 

“ It w’on’t move ! ” she cried. 

Bob w'as pushing and pulling 
with all his might. 

” We must call Mr. Hale,” lie 
said, “ or it will die.” 

Nellie began to cry', hut Bob 
was right. Even she could not 
have left that sheep to die. Bob 
was shouting. 

Nellie clenched her hands. The 
big, red-faced farmer strode 
down the path, stick in hand. He 
saw' the sheep at once, anfl with 
Bob’s help soon turned it. Then, 
straightening himself, lie looked 
at the trespassers. 

“ Were you the y'oungsters I 
was chasing ? ” said he. 

Bob put his arm round Nellie. 

“ Yes,” lie replied. “ You can 
beat meify'ou like, but not Nellie.” 

How' the farmer roared. But 
he shook hands with Bob. 

“ Spoken like a mail,” said lie. 
“ And acted like a man, too. So 
you risked a beating for the sake 
of the old sheep. That's the 
spirit ! Well done, laddie and 
lassie, too. Primroses ? You’re 
w'elcome to the lot. Now come 
back to the farm for a drink of 
milk and some cake.” 

You can guess liow pleased 
Bob and Nellie were ; and they 
deserved what they' got ! 
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® ^Uhe Early £F$uds are Walking Under the Snow ® 



DF MERRYMAN 

Johnny: “Mother, may I play 
J at making believe I’m enter¬ 
taining another little boy ? ” 
Mother : “ Yes, dear, of course.” 
Johnny: “ Well, give me a piece 
of cake for him, please.” 

0 a a 

A Strange Diet 

There was a young girl of Taipur 
Who had a large hat of white fur; 
But once in a fit 
She ate every bit, 

And that’s all 1 know about her. 

0 a b 

What is the difference between a 
pastrycook and a bill-poster ? 
One puffs up the paste and the 
other pastes up the puffs. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live in Richmond ? 
This place in Yorkshire gets its 
name from the French riche 
moot, rich or fertile hill, and was so 
called by a noble who built a castle 
here in the time of William the 
Conqueror. 

The other Richmond, in Surrey, 
was originally called Shene,. and 
the name was changed out of com¬ 
pliment to Henry VII,. who was 
known as Henry of Richmond, his 
father being Earl of Richmond. 

0 0 0 
Puzzle Birds 



WHICH is correct—seven and five 
is eleven, or seven and five are 
eleven ? Neither—seven and five 
are twelve. 

0 0 o 

The Editor’s Regrets 
A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting,signed himself X.Q. 
The editor his letter read, 

And begged he might be X.Q.Z. 


0 0 0 



What English word still has some 
left after taking away the 
whole of it ? 

Wholesome. 

B00 

Arithmetical Problem 

Jf from six you take nine, 

And from nine you take ten, 
Subtractions most simple and plain ; 
And fifty from forty 
Be taken, why then 
You’ll find half a dozen remain. 

Solution next-week 


Empty Vessels Make Most Noise 
A mandarin once in Hong-Kong 
Had broken his best dinner gong, 
But he hung up his head, 

And beat it instead, 

Until all his guests came along. 

0 0 0 
The Snail Speaks 



Around the house in which I 
dwell. 


That 1 have thought it wise to fix 
A look-out window in my shell 1 
0 0 0 

When does a man have to keep 

his word ? 

When no one will take it. 

0 0 0 

Old Mrs. Threadgold 

Old Mrs. Threadgold has a shop 
Where everybody goes; 

She’s cards of hooks, and paper 
books, 

And tins of sweets in rows ; 

And then, as well, a tinkly bell 
With such a merry din, 

And you should see her smile at me 
When Jack and 1 come in. 

Old Mrs. Threadgold doesn’t know, 
But, when I’m old and grey, 

I’ll keep shop, too, that’s what I’ll 
do, 

In just her very way. 

And I’ll sell books and cards of 
hooks, 

And everything, you’ll see 1 
And smile each day in just her 
way 

At little folks like me ! 

0 0,0 

Three Men and a Gull 

Three men sat by the sea. 

One was without eyes, another 
without arms, and the other without 
legs. 

The one without eyes saw a sea¬ 
gull, the man without amis shot it, 
and the one without legs ran and 
picked it up. 

How was this possible ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Fame 

Pame is the Dew on the Jasmine 
Stalk, 

Fame is the Scream of a passing 
Hawk, 

Fame is the Foam of the Vessel’s 
Keel, 

Fame is a dying Thunder Peal, 
Fame is the Scent on the Mountain 
Moss 

Left when the Musk Deer bounds 
across. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S POZZIES 
Arithmetical Problem 

The number of screws was 219,978. 

, Multiplied by four this number be- 
. comes 879,912. 

An Easy One He kept ducks - 
What is Wrong ?■ 

It would be impossible to see both 
sides of the house from the front. 

Do You Live Here ? Glasgow 
Who Was He ? 

The Great Statesman was Lord 
Chatham. 
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Jacko Does a Roaring Trade 

W hen the coal was all on the barge, Jacko said good-bye 
to the man—or, rather, “ So long ! ” by which he meant 
the same thing—and started off. 

“ Good thing I thought of the horse,” he said to himself as he 
went along, “ or I shouldn’t have got very far with this load.” 

The horse didn’t seem to worry. He was plodding cheerfully 
on, when he suddenly pulled up in front of a cottage garden. 
A woman was standing by the gate, and as they came up she 
called out. 

But when she caught sight of Jacko she seemed surprised. 

“ Oh ! ” she said. “ Where’s—the other man ? ” 

“ Dunno,” replied Jacko, grinning with delight at being 
thought a man. “ But I'm doing his work today.” 

“ Are you ? ” said the woman. “ Then if you've come 
in his place, I suppose you know what I want.” 

“ Sly piece ! ” thought Jacko. “ She’s trying to catch me.” 
“ I guess you want the usual,” he said, looking as artful as 
he could. “ I’m ready, ma’am.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” replied the woman. “ I hope you’re 
strong, for they’re a tidy weight, and you’ll have .to give me a 
hand with them.” 

“ Give you two, ma’am,” said Jacko. “ Whoa, there ! ” he 
cried to the horse, 

“ You needn’t worry about old Brownie,” said the woman. 
“ Nothing’ll move him till my stuff’s aboard.” 

Indeed the horse was standing as patient as Job. He raised 
his head for a moment while the woman stuffed something in his 
mouth, and then dropped it again and chewed contentedly 
while the two of them went off. 

She led Jacko through her tiny garden, round the house to a 



She was surprised to see Jacko 


barn, where they found six great bags of flour stacked up ready 
for them. 

Jacko whistled softly to himself. 

“ Flour ! ” he murmured. “ Now, I wonder where she 
expects me to take it ? Any old how, I’ll move it—and hope tor 
the best.” 

Stooping down, he shouldered one of the sacks, and was 
staggering off with it when the woman called him back. 

“ You can’t carry that! ” she said. “ Here’s a barrow. 
Load them up, and I’ll help you push them down to the water.” 

Jacko heaved a sigh of relief. Between them they soon 
had the sacks on the barrow, trundled them down to the barge, 
and dropped them into it. 

The woman looked askance at the coal at the other end, but she 
said nothing, and presently she went back to her garden and 
disappeared inside the cottage. 

As the latch clicked, Jacko kicked up his heels aud did a 
war dance. 

“ What a game ! ” he cried. “ This is better than school— 
I don’t think! Get on, Brownie, my lad. We’ll get to the 
North Pole before we’ve finished ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Motor Cycles for AH 

A simple little petrol motor 
has been invented which can be 
fixed to any ordinary bicycle in 
a few minutes. 

The motor itself is clamped to 
the bicycle frame near the front, 
a small petrol-tank clips on to 
the top bar of the frame, and a 
small wheel, driven by a belt 
from the motor and itself pres¬ 
sing on the back tyre, drives the 
back wheel by friction. 

The controlling of the motor 
is done by means of a small lever 
clamped to the handle-bars. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Motocyclettes pour Tous 

On vient d’inveuter un simple 
petit moteur a. essence que l’on 
pent fixer on quelques minutes 
a n’importe quelle bicyclette. 

Le moteur est visse sur le 
devant du cadre de la bicyclette, 
un petit reservoir a essence 
s’emboite sur le tube superieur 
du cadre, et une petite roue, 
mise en mouvement par le 
moteur au moyen d’une courroie 
de transmission appuyant forte- 
ment sur le piieu arriere, fait 
aller la ro.ue de derriere par le 
frottement. 

Le controle du moteur se fait 
au moyen G’un petit Ievier fixe 
au guidon. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Toby 

W ilfred’s dog Toby was 
a bit of a rascal. There 
was no doubt about it. 

You should have seen him 
chase old Mrs. Brown’s beauti¬ 
ful tortoiseshell cat! Not that 
he wanted to do her any harm, 
but just out of pure mischief. 

Wilfred knew all about it; he 
often felt like that himself. 

They were both running 
helter-skelter along the lane 
one day when Mrs. Brown spied 
them. She was standing at her 
gate, her cat by her side, and as 
they passed she called out. 

“ You keep that nasty brute 
off my cat,” she said. “ Fright¬ 
ens her out of her life, he does.” 

Wilfred pulled up a moment 
to say, “ He won’t hurt Jier, 
Mrs. Brown. It’s only his fun,” 
and then he ran off again. 

But before he had got many 
yards away there was a cry and 
a scuffle, and, turning round, 
he was amazed to see a great 
black dog leap out of the hedge, 
rush at the cat, and bowl her 
dean over. 

It all happened in a twinkle. 
Wilfred, in his surprise, stood 
still and stared. And so did 
Mrs. Brown, for she was terri¬ 
fied of dogs. 

It was Toby who went to the 
rescue. With one bound he had 
reached them, and was snap¬ 
ping and barking at the big 
dog as if to say : “ You come 
off, you great brute! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, at¬ 
tacking a little creature like 
that ? ” 

Instantly the big dog left the 
cat and went for Toby, as if he 
would say : “ You insolent 

voung pup! How dare you 
talk to me ? ” 

Toby showed his pluck then. 
You should have seen him! 
But he was no match for the 
big dog, and he was certainly 
getting the worst of it when up 



Wilfred tied up his wounds 


came a man and called the big 
dog off. 

Strange to say, it was Mrs. 
Brown who found the stuff to 
tie up Toby’s wounds with; 
and she brought out a bone for 
him too. 

“ He’s a plucky little dog,” 
she said, patting him. “ I 
guess he’s only playful.” 

And Wilfred smiled. He had 
known that all along. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Alagazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad tor Its. a 
year: inland, 13s. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted abroad for 14 s.; 
Canada, 13s. 6d.: British Isles, 14 s. 6d. See below. 


PIER CUT IN TWO • BOY SCOUT HERO • PLOUGHING WITH DONKEYS 


Pier Cut in Two—The New Ferry Pier on the River Mersey has been cut in two by a Dutch steamer 
which ran into it with great force. As shown here, the middleportion of the pier collapsed, 
and there will have to be a good deal of rebuilding before' the pier can be used again 


Vanished Terraces that may be Seen Again—It is hoped that the draining of a lake at 
Rotomahana, in New Zealand, will bring to view these famous Pink and White Terraces 
that disappeared by submersion during a volcanic eruption many years ago. See page 4 


Burmese Girl Guides Welcome the Prince—Burmah has its Girl Guides, and very 
enthusiastic they are in carrying out all the rules and duties of their great world-wide 
sisterhood. Here they are shown welcoming the Prince of Wale3 on his arrival at Rangoon 


Airmen Fight .the Influenza Germs—This airman i3 disinfecting the saloon of a Paris- 
to-London aeroplane before It leaves the aerodrome to cross the Channel. The germs can 
live high in the air as well as on the ground, and this disinfection is a useful precaution 


The Children's Newspaper i 3 printed and published every Fridav bv the proprietors. Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway Ilouse, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for transmission by 
Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Company; Australasia, Gordon and Goteh ; South Africa, Central News Agency i India, A. Ik_Wheeler andjCo. 


Pineapples Growing in England—As this 
picture shows, it is possible to have 
pineapples growing on the dinner-table, 
thus making sure that the fruit is fresh 


Boy Scout Hero—Seeing a girl running 
about with her clothes on fire, Walter 
Teague, a Lambeth Boy Scout, tripped 
the girl up and extinguished the flames 


Ploughing with Donkeys—In many parts of England progress in agriculture is markod by the 
tractor taking the place of horses in ploughing ; but a curious instance of old-world methods 
is now witnessed in Norfolk, where donkeys are being used to draw the plough on a 
small-holding, as shown in this picture. They are doing their new kind of work very efficiently 































